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MUSCULAR HABIT IN EDUCATION. 


Any set of muscles performs an action with greater facility as that 
action is repeated. ‘This is carried to such an extent that the mus- 
cles often appear to move without intervention of the will—that is 
by unconscious action of the brain. This automatic muscular action 
may be appropriately termed muscular habit. Let this particular 
movement be repeated in successive generations and it becomes hered- 
itury. Every one must have noticed peculiarities of muscular mo- 
tions in certain families—eases where the son has inherited the habits 
of the father. Instances where muscular habit has become heredi- 
tary are cymmon among the lower animals. A dog in lying down 
usually turns round several times. This is undoubtedly owing to a 
habit of his ancestors (the wild dog) of turning round to trample 
down the long grass for a bed. That some particular nations have 
agreater aptitude for certain employments, and can produce wares 
of peculiar kind that cannot be rivaled by other nations, may be ac- 
counted for in this way. The majority of the nation, devoting them- 
selves to a particular employment requiring skill in particular diree- 
tions, transmit this acquirement to their offspring, and no foreigner, 
not having the benefit of this accumulated skill, need attempt to 
reach the same standard of excellence. No European need attempt 
to throw a boomerang with the precision of an Australian, or en- 
deavor to produce a web having the peculiariiies of the productions 
of the looms of Cashmere. Among the lower animals we have in- 
stances of this hereditary skill in the cleverness of the bee in building 
the comb, and the bird in forming her nest. 
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The peculiar control of the brain over the muscles (hand-culture) 
and more particularly the appareat power of the muscles to move 
withuut conscious effort on the part of the brain (muscular habit) 
are hard to be accounted for. Should we be willing to accept the 
theory that thought—and consequently action—is due to cell arrange- 
ments in the brain, then we might conceive that the ease of certain 
habitual motions is due to cell arrangement already made permanent 
by repetition; and that hereditary skill is owing to a transmission of 
this permanent cell arrangement. 

The discussion of this question in its relation to education, will in- 
clude only the consideration of muscular habit as performed first im 
the individual, as education has only to do with the molding of the 
material taken in hand. This muscular habit is of far more impor- 
tance than many have dreamed. A proper understanding of it will 
lead us to avoid many evils and reap much good. 

Speaking is mostly performed by muscular habit. In all ordinary 
cou versation we move the muscles of the throat, tongue, and lips un- 
consciously. The mind is fully occupied with the thought. The 
muscles are so trained that they appear to move in sympathy with 
the thought, mach as the string of a piano will take up vibrations 
of its own pitch. One is hardly aware of the complex movements 
required in the pronunciation of a single word. This museular habit 
of speech is acquired in very early years, and it is doubtful that a per- 
son ever learns to speak quite unconsciously in any but his mother 
tongue. It is often observed that a person when excited, almost in- 
variably speaks in the tongue of his childhood, whatever be the 
language he uses at ordinary times. This habit is so fixed that many 
persons find it impossible to teach the tongue new performances. In 
German and the Scandinavian languages we find no sound that re- 
quires the tongue to be thrust between the teeth, as is the case with 
the English th. Many persons of the former nationalities can never 
learn to pronounce this element quite readily, although instructed in 
the manner of its production. The formitive time of life having 
passed, they are incapable of acquiring new muscular habits. 

Not only are single elements and words formed unconsciously, 
but combinations of words come to be uttered with little or no 
thought. This is true to such an extent that one is often obliged to 
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begin at the first of the combination and repeat to the part aetually 
required. {have gathered instances of persons who cannot sit down 
to adictionary without beginning at @ and running over the alphabet 
to the letter wanted, and there are but few persons who do not be- 
gin a few letters back of the one required; as, if requiring the letter 
p, saying m,n,o, p. This habit comes from the custom in former 
times of teaching the letters in their alphabetic urder, requiring 
pupils to respeat them continually in this manner. 

All of us learned in childhood the rhyme 

“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November, 
All the rest,”’ ete., 
and it is the experience of nearly all that for many years when eall- 
ed upon to know the number of days in any particular month, one 
was compelled to begin and say: 
* Thirty days hath September,” ete. 

This muscular habit of the tongue sometimes leads to serious con- 
sequences, for I lately heard of a gentleman who said grace twice at 
one meal, the first act of devotion being performed unconsciously. 
This can be accounted for only on the supposition that the invoeation 
had been repeated so otten as to have become a matter of muscular 
habit and performed while the mind was busy with more worldly 
thoughts. 

Who has not, in childhood, when wanting the product of six by 
six, been obliged to say “six times one are six, six times two are 
twelve,” etc., up to the required product? [ have known many pupils 
who could repeat the paradigm of a Latin verb from beginning to end 
and yet could not give any particular form of the verb when seperat- 
ed from the rest. Practically they did not know the parts of the 
verb as they should know them for use, but had repeated the para- 
digm so many times that the forms followed without any thought or 
special effort, and were given in relation to some other form and not 
in their true significance. I once took a class of beginners in Latin, 
whom an assistant had been teaching the declensions of nouns. I 
first required the pupils to write the cases in their common order of 
nominative, genitive, dative, ete. This was readily done. I then 
required the class to give the declensions with the cases in a different 
order, and many of them were unable to give the proper inflection at 
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once. This was proof that their knowledge of the declension was 
one of position and, by repetition, of muscular habit. 

It is of the utmost importance that such forms of muscular habit 
as are beneficial should be cultivated, and such as are harmful, avoid- 
ed. It is easy to determine under which head any particular case 
falls, trom the proposition that any constant repetition of particulars 
which in their use are not necessarily connected and do not follow in 
succession is harmful. This proposition is not to include the princi- 
pal parts of irregular verbs, which owing to the brevity of the com- 
bination are readily run over. 

It may be asked in what way these tongue habits are harmful. 
The answer is that there is a waste of time in beginning at the first 
of a combination ans running on to a particular part; besides there 
is a lack of independence, and an uncertainty of knowledge. Many 
hours have been wasted in saying “thirty days hath September,” ete., 
when one might just as we'l have learned the number of days in each 
month independently of the others, and ever after have been free. We 
do this after a time any way, and the rhyme is only a makeshift io 
avoid hard work in the start. Teaching pupils to repeat the multi- 
plicatioa tables is p2rmivinas, as it oecrsions men waste of time in 
the long run. Although six times six would not be thirty-six if six 
times five were not thirty, yet in their use they are not connected and 
are independent facts; therefore associating them in habit is sense- 
Jess. ‘Teach pupils to form their own tables, and having formed them 
by successive additions, the reason for each product is evident and 
need not be demonstrated anew. Let each combination of factors be 
associated alone with its product, that the knowledge gained may be 
of instant use. Should it be required to know the product of seven 
by nine, the number sixty-three should follow instantly by force of 
habit, and without reference to any other product or set of factors in 
anv table. 

The constant repetition of paradigms of verbs in the various lan- 
guages is useless, as the pupil must finally learn each form by itself 
-and independent of the rest, and the constant repetition of the whole 
\paradigm delays rather than histens the acquisition of the particular 
forms. Instead of requiring the pupil to learn the paradigm, to be 
srepeated as a whole, the instructor shou'd ask for the forms of the 
werv mm a broken order, in this way ascertaining whether or not the 
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pupil has a practical knowledge of the conjugation; for until he can 
give instantly the form required, his knowledge is of liitle account, 
however glibly he can rattle off the paradigm. 

It is useful to have “ upon the tongue’s end” such facts as are ot 
constant use, and such combinations as in their use are closely allied. 
Among the first class may be mentioned certain formulas in algebra, 
and in the second class the principal parts of iriegular verbs. Indeed 
the latter to be known for any practical good must be learned by con- 
stant association, until by mere force of habit one form will follow the 
other without thought. The classification of irregular verbs in re- 
gard to changes in the radical vowel, etc., is all well enough as a 
classifcation, but is of very little importance to one who wishes to 
know the parts of the verb. Irregular verbs in German are usually 
divided into seven classes; but should one want any part of a verb, he 
cannot stop to reason out to what class it belongs, and therefore what 
the form should be. 

We have yet to consider * muscular habit” of the hand, in its re- 
lation to two important branches of elementary education, but the 
discussion will be reserved until the next number of the JourNaL. 

W. 8. Jounson, 


a i ie 


THE TRUTH CONCERNING TEXT-BOOKS. II. 


It was asserted in the former article that there is a radical and just 
cause of complaint in the present want of method in supplying text- 
books to schools, which makes them a source of chronic irritation in 
every State of the Union. From this absence of method come three 
unfortunate results: (1) lack of uniformity in books; (2) lack of a suffi- 
cient supply of books; (3) frequent changes of books. To these evils 
and their remedies the reader’s attention is briefly directed. 

NON-UNIFORMITY IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS. 

I. If there is any one evil in the public school system which, 
above another, perplexes teachers and is reprobated in the reports of 
local superintendents, it is the almost omnipresent one of “ want of 
uniformity of text-books,” the “ heterogeneous character of the books 
brought by the pupils,’ ete. Scan from year to year the pages of 
the state school reports, from Maine to Oregon, and complaints in 
this direction are found perennial and couched in terms nearly always. 
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identical. The Wisconsin reports for the last few years, and especi- 
ally the one for 1874, indicate the prevalence of the evil and the re- 
sulting complaints in our own and other States. 

The causes of this lack of uniformity in the books brought by the 
pupils of a particular school are easy to find and may be distin- 
guished as follows: 

(1). Poverty. Some parents are too poor to purchase the required 
books, when their children are promoted from one class to another, or 
when there has been a migration of the family from one district to 
another in which different books are used, or when there has been 4 
formal change of books used in the schooi. In either case the books 
that happen to be in possession are not unnaturally taken to school 
in the hope that they may prove available. 

(2). Indifference or ignorance of some parents, who think their en- 
tire duty performed when their children are sent to school with any 
books that may happen to be at hand. 

(3). Diversity of books is also not unfrequently due to the inexcus- 
able negligence of district officers in not selecting and adopting a 
uniform series, and exercising their authority to secure the exclusive 
use of the authorized books. In districts where this negligence pre- 
vails any teacher may introduce at will a tavorite book, form a new 
class of as many as can be persuaded to purchase the same, and be- 
queath to his swift coming successor an aggravated form of the 
“evil” of which he has himself complained. 

DEFICIENCY OF BOOKS. 

IT. Besides the want of un‘“ormity there is less frequently, but often, 
an absolute deficiency of books. Says one county superintendent of 
Wisconsin in his special report: “ There is nothing like uniformity, 
while many schools have not half enough books of a// kinds.” Says 
another: “It is a fact that many families are poor and literally una- 
ble to supply the!: childrea with the needful books, and therefore 
either keep them out of school, or send them without the necessary 
books.” 

Besides the poverty that is unable to supply children with books, 
there are other causes of a deficient supply. The book store may be 
miles away. Indifference or thoughtlessness may for days or weeks 
delay the purchase. The particalar books desired may not be kept 
in stock by the local dealer. 
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It is a well known, and, under the prevailing system of individual 
purchase, an inevitable fact, that at the beginning of a term much 
yaluable time is lost by many pupils from inability to obtain promptly 
the new books. needed. 

It may be said that the law authorizes districts boards to purchase 
books for indigent pupils at public expense; but as a matter of fact 
district officers rarely use this privilege. In many cases unwilling- 
ness or indifference withholds the gratuity when the need is known. 
In many the pride of parents or children would be wounded by the 
acceptance of the charity allowed but not enforced by the law. 
Whatever the cause, extensive inquiry brings the information 
that no appreciable remedy for the evil under consideration has been 
or is to be found in the charitable section of the School Code. 

UNSYSTEMATIC CHANGES. 

III. The third unfortunate result of the prevailing system, or want 
of system respecting text-books, is the frequent irregular, unsystem- 
atic, and often unnecessary changes of books. In the great majori- 
ty of districts no particular books have ever been formally adopted 
by the local boards. Add to this the facts that generally no defined 
courses of study are there found, and that text-books and studies are 
dependent upon the preferences and prejudices of the swiftly chang- 
ing succession of teachers, and the prevalence Of this third evil is 
fully accounted for. 

In view of the results thus briefly explained it is no wonder that 
teachers, superintendents, and parents have given utterance to peren- 
nial complaints. Teachers have compl tined of the unnecessary waste 
of time over too many classes, and of the general confusion and per- 
plexity resulting from both the multiplicity and the absence of books. 
Parents have complained of the burdensome cost of books, partly 
referable to changes of unnecessary frequency. 

A NEW COMPLAINT. 

These complaints, which have long been chronic, have not until 
very recently involved the complaint of the expensiveness of books 
per se. xpensiveness resulting from frequent changes, and from 
lack of uniformity between different districts and towns, involving 
the necessity of extra purchases by the itinerant element of the popu- 
lation, has been a ground of complaint. But until very recently 
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complaints against publishers’ prices have not been heard. Scarcely 
at all against these have the “State Uniformity” enactments hitherto 
been directed. Their objective aim has been chiefly uniformity to in- 
crease the efficiency of the schools, and to save the expense involved 
in changes of books and changes of residence. 


It may be noted as a singular fact that very recently the “ expen- 
siveness” of books has become an evil of the first magnitude, and 
want of “uniformity” has assumed a secendary place. This is due 
partly to the “hard times”—the general disposition to retrench and 
to criticise the cost of things,—partly to the additional number of 
books needed as the result of the increased number of school studies, 
but more particularly to the efforts of designing men, as in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, to give special and abnormal prominence to ex- 
pensiveness for purposes of their own. The shibboleth of these men 
is now not so much “uniform” text-books as “cheap” text-books; 
their boasted object not so much to add to the effiziency of the schools, 
as to break the “invincible monopoly,” the “ scoundrelly ring.” 

But there is another reason why text-books are a sore spot in the 
body educational. Amid the multitude of competing books whose 
respective claims are pressed by tireless, ubiquitous, and clever agents, 
the average district officer. possessed of slender qualifications for an 
intelligent judgment, or even any judgment, feels his incompetence 
and perplexity. He fancies himself reasonably competent to build 
and furnish a school house, arrange school terms, and select a teacher. 
But in courses of study and in text-books he is completely at sea. 
Of these he is willing to admit that he knows nothing, or stoutly 
maintains the superiority of the simple curriculum and books of his 
own school days. Teachers complain to him of the multiplicity of 
books and classes, parents complain of unnecessary changes and the 
attendent expense, and the book ag2nt stoutly argues that some fur- 
ther changes are indispensable to the progress of education in the 
district. 

Is it any wonder under these circumstances that the text-book ques- 
tion is a perpetual source of annoyance to district officers, who see the 
evils that ought to be corrected, but which they know not how to 
correct? Is it any wonder that the question is generally left to the 
teacher, that a solution is never reached, and that there is an instin ¢ 
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tive turning to legislative remedies—State uniformity—a commission 
of experts to select books for all—the removal of the question from 
incompetent local to competent central authority ? 

STATE UNIFORMITY. 

At first sight State unifurmity appears a simple, easy, natural way 
out of the perplexities of the present systemless labyrinth. How 
easy to end all these ills by a bare law creating a competent commis- 
sion to select text-books, and forbidding the use of other books than 
those of the prescribed list! Thus local changes becomes impossible, 
itinerant families do not find their school books at a discount in any 
part of the state, and there is secured the cheapness that comes from 
special terms made by the state with a publisher or publishers, or 
possibly from state manufacture of its own books. ‘The perplexities 
of teachers and district officers, the complaints of patrons, all disap- 
pear in the presence of the simple fiat of the legislative body. There 
is in this much that is plausible and attractive. The writer confesses 
that he has himself been strongly impressed by the fair seeming prom- 
ises of this remedy, and is disposed to regret that the experience of 
other states shows those promises to be illusory. 

All good men must regret that intemperance, dishonesty, unchari- 
tableness, selfishness, and other crimes and weaknesses of humanity 
cannot be banished from society by the simple means of a legislative 
enactment. It were profoundly to be desired that a‘ Maine Law” 
would blot out the traffic in and use of intoxicating liquors, and that 
a few words in a statute would greatly benefit the public school 
system and the State by securing the full and regular attendance of 
all pupils,or by furnishing uniform, satisfactory and cheap text-books to 
the same. The disagreeable fact is that legislation to secure such re- 
sults has been abundantly tried and found wanting. Experience 
shows that statutes do not make men temperate, do not bring into 
the schools the vagrant children of the vicious or careless, do not re- 
move the evils incident to the present common method of supplying 
and using text-books. Substantial reforms in al! those things must 
come only through voluntary individual and associative effort, and 
through aroused and modified public sentiment. In this country, at 
least, there is no other course. Legislation may crown a reform al- 
ready completed in public sentiment, but as preceding public senti- 
ment it is generally of little value, and often a positive harm. 
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Investigation and reflection show the following among the reasons 
for the failure of laws aiming at State uniformity of text-books: 


(1) It has been found impossible to enforce them. School boards 
have been to a great extent unwilling to surrender their independence 
in the important matter of selecting books? Cities almost univer- 
sally insist upon the privilege of local selection in this, asin the mat- 
ter of teachers, ete. Hence, in States where uniformity has been at- 
tempted by legal enactment, cities are usually exempted from the ob- 
ligations of the law. In like manner villages, which also generally 
have intelligent aud competent school boards, often insist upon a 
similar independence. These cities and villages have either taken no 
part in the effort to secure the law, or were from the first opposed to 
it. They are satisfied with the existing arrangement. ‘Text-books 
and courses of study have been intelligently adopted. There is little 
or no lack of local uniformity. The children are all supplied with 
appropriate books. There is substantially no complaint. Why 
should they sacrifice their independence, iose a considerable amount 
of property now in satisfactory use, and be compelled to precure a 
general new supply of books selected by a distant authority which is 
ignorant of their various local circumstances and needs? They feel 
that the Jaw is arbitrary, un-democratic, un-American, unnecessary, 
impertinent. There is grave doubt of its constitutionality. The re- 
sult isa feeling cfindignant opposition pervading many of the communi- 
ties not exempted from ihe eperation of the law, and a quiet determina- 
tion to ignore it. Hundreds of persons in these places, who theoreti- 
cally may have favored the law before its passage, lose all their interest 
in it when its practical demands are immediately before them. They 
have no desire to pay money for what after all seems no local gain. 

With cities expressly exempted by a provision of the statute, and 
the majority of villages quietly ignoring the law, many adjacent 
country districts pay no attention to it, preferring in like manner 
their independence and exemption from the immediate pecuniary loss 
involved in the change. Noone eares to bring an action under it 
and the districts go on as if it did not exist, 

On the other hand, perhaps half or one third the country districts 
and some of the smaller villages, resolve to comply with the law. The 
old books are discarded, the new ones “ introduced,”—i. e., half the 
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children bring the authorized books, one-fourth bring the old books, 
and the remaining fourth bring—no books. The change is a heavy 
tux upon the poor people of the district—one many can ill meet, and 
gome absolutely not meet at all. Meantime the reaction of senti- 
ment sets in. Newspapers are denouncing the legislation. It is seen 
that the cities are exempt, the villages in a state of quiet but defiant 
antagonism, many country districts doing nothing, and the law fall- 
ing into general contempt. 


The result is a pecuniary tax partially imposed upon some hun- 
dreds of country districts least able to bear it, contempt for and viola- 
tion of a well known law of the State, and “ confusion worse con- 
founded ” in the very matter for which the aid of the law was invok- 
ed. Is not the testimony of President Phelps precisely in harmony 
with this natural result? He says: “ The attempt to force uniformity 
by legislation in Minnesota some eight or nine years ago resulted in 
utter failure, and left the schools in a worse state than it found 
them.” 

(2) Add to this the fact that nearly all educational men are, on 
grounds of intelligent conviction, opposed to enforced uniformity, and 
another obstacle is raised against the sueceess of such alaw. Educa- 
tional men believe that only through freedom, diversity and competi- 
tion are the best results attained. They hold that to restrict the 
various Classes of schools, from the mixed one of the country, to the 
thoroughly graded one in village or city, to the use, for a series of 
years, of a particular set of books, would be detrimental to the true 
interests of those schools. They argue that the admirable results of 
the public school system of the Northern States are largely due to 
the local freedom allowed in methods of instruction, courses of study, 
text-books, ete. They contend that the superiority of American text- 
books, school-furniture and other apparatus, is due to the large de- 
mand and close competition that have existed under our system of 
local freedom. They believe that while this freedom has brought 
forth some undesirable results, the traits have, upon the whole, been 
more abundant and satisfactory than would have been possible under 
any system of restriction. They further believe that the very abuses 
of freedom do not need the hand of restrictive or proseriptive law to 
remove them. They are easily corrigible under freedom itself. They 
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therefore declare that enforced State uniformity of text-books is both 
unnecessary and unwise, and they confidently assert that their views 
are supported by the experience of other States and countries, 

The objections to a State uniformity law may then be thus briefly 
summarized: 

(1) Cities (which generally have the best schools) must be exempted 
from their operation. They insist upon preserving their freedom. 

(2) Their practice is preferred and example followed by many yil- 
lages and country districts. 

(3) Kven in those districts where an attempt to obey the law may 
be made, there is no way to compel parents to buy the prescribed 
books, so long as some of said parents are too poor to do it and others 
too independent or too indifferent. 

(4) An attempt to inflict fines and other penalties is opposed to the 
habits and instincts of our people, provokes ill feeling and hostility in 
every case, tends to lessen the popularity of the public school system, 
and must prove wholly abortive. 

(5) It is opposed to the free competition that is ever seeking the 
best in matter and methods of instruction, that is the life of the 
school system, the cause of excellence in school books and app watus. 

(6) It is inconsistent with the variety of needs found in our com- 
plex school system. 

(7) The uniform experience of several states and countries supports 
the objections above given. 

(8) Educational men are conscientiously opposed to it for the above 
reasons. 

(9) It may be added that it is iiable to foster jobbery and corrup- 
tion from the vastness of the pecuniary interests involved in either 
Siate selection, State purchase, or State manufacture. 

In another and final article an attempt will be made to set forth 
the advantages of a simple, economical, practical, and thoroughly 
tested method of solving the text-book question —a method which 
would remove all complaints and add largely to the efficiency and 
popularity of the public school system. E. 5. 
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Never fail to inspect all written work unless you wish the next 
poorly done. 
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HAROLD. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF WOLFGANG MULLER. 


In the North from out the ocean rises upwards black the night; 

O, Denmark, never sawest thou such a wild and bloody fight; 
The shore with weapons bristles, with lance and shield and sword; 
Dead lies the host of Denmark, and dead the Swedish horde. 


One only tarries living upon the bloody field; 

He stands, a tall, gray hero, and leans upon his shield; 
His broad and noble forehead is by his hemlet decked, 
And a costly purple mantle doth his royal limbs protect. 


Harold, the ancient sea-king, with a torch the field doth scan; 
He seeks his warriors’ corpses, and brings them man by man; 
His ship stands ready for them; he bears them to the strand; 
Who ever saw a cuffla so noble and sv grand? 


And then he slips the anchor, and climbs upon the deck; 
He sets him at the rudder and guides the vessel’s track; 
And as it plowed the billows, a haughty, sail-winged swan, 
Thus by the torch’s glimmer the chief to sing began: 


“Farewell, thou emerald island, prize of the bloody fray; 

For now forever leavesithee the Northland’s warrior gray; 

He hath subdued thy people, though brave they were and strong, 
And now forever leaves thee,O Denmark famed in song. : 


“Thanks, thanks, ye gods majestic, hizh in All-fither’s hall, 
To-day have ye stood by me the in latest fight of ali; 
I’ve won a hundred battles; this victory too is mine; 
Yet must I be the latest of all my hervic line. 


“My twelve companions perished, the hero and the scald; 
And sword and harp are broken, they deck the gory field; 
And you, my sons, have fallen, you noble pair of twins; 
Alas, thus sinks the eaglet, when first his flight begins. 


“And for all future efforts my life a blunk must be; 
Death only can release me; so take me now. O sea! 
The ship it was my eradle, the ship shall be my bier; 
My grave shall be the ocean, that was my home so dear. 


“Thou gavest me leve and hatred, and longing to be free, 
Therefore I fling me in rapture upon thy breast, O sea! 
There rest [ with the herdes, the while our spirits fly 
To dwell with geds majestic in the Aesis hail so high.” 


Ilis old eyes tearful glisten; his grey hair flies behind; 

Hlis torch swings high the hero; clear burns it in the wind; 
He casts 1t quickly downward, and bright the blaze dath glow, 
As onward mightily burning, right onward the ship doth go. 


The waves they grasp the vessel, the while it sails along, 
And chant their dirge-like music, a solemn funeral song; 
As if it were his cradle, they rock the here’s hearse; 
How gentle, old, blue ocean, wert thou to him as nurse! 


And where upon the horizon the blaze is seen afar, 
There rises o’er the sea-mist a new and brilliant star; 
Before the others bravely it climbs the airy dome; 
As ’twere the hero’s spirit, it seeks his final home. 
—Translated by A. O. Wrigut. 
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DAY AND NIGHT BEYOND THE POLAR CIRCLES. 


When day and night are spoken of at any place beyond the polar cir- 
cles, a distinction should be made between the day and night caused 
by the daily motion of the earth and the period, occurring oncea year, 
in which the sun shines uninterruptedly for a length of time varying 
from 6 months at the poles to 24 hours near the polar circles. The 
latter is caused by the annual motion of the earth, and is sometimes 
called summer and sometimes day. 

To a person standing at the North Pole, March 20, the sun would 
appear in the horizon, and as the daily revolution of the earth would 
pass the entire horizon under the sun, the sun would appear to 
sweep around the horizon once in 24 hours, rising higher abeve the 
horizon each succeeding day, until June 21, when it would appear 
235° above the horizon. From this time it will appear to sink aguin, 
until September 21, when it will disappear below the horizon. It 
will now be dark at the N. P. and light at the 5. P. until March 20, 
again. 

To a person standing at the Aretic Circle, December 21, the sun 
would appear in the south, for a few minutes, at 12 M., soon sinking 
below the horizon. Each succeeding day it would be in sight for a 
longer period, would reappear farther to the east, rise higher above the 
horizon at 12 M., and disappear farther to the west. By March 20, 
it would rise directly in the east at 6, A. M., appear 234° above the 
horizon at 12 M. and set directly in the west at6 P.M. The N. P. 
turning more toward the sun, the sun would appear earlier in the 
morning and farther to the north, rise higher above the horizon at 
12 M. and set farther in the north and later in the day. By June 
21, it would appear 47 ° degrees above the horizon at 12 M., and 
would not sink entirely below’the horizon in the north. The days 
are now 2+ hours long at the Arctie Circle, and the nights 24 hours 
long at the Antarctic Circle. From this time the sun will appear 
to sink again until December 21, when it will just appear in the 
horizon in the south at 12 M., the nights now being 24 hours 
long. 

To a person standing at a point half way from the N. P. to the 
Arctic Circle, Feb. 5, the sun would appear in the horizon in the south 
for a few minutes at 12 M., and would continue to rise farther in the 
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east each succeeding day and set farther in the west until May 5. 
By March 20, it will risein the east at 6 A. M., appear 11¢° above the 
horizon at 12 M., and set in the west at 6 P.M. By May 5, it will 
not disappear below the horizon at allin the north. It will now 
appear 235° above the horizon in the south at 12 M. and im the hori- 
yon at 12 P. M., in the north. It will continue to rise until June 21, 
when it will appear 354° above the horizon in the south at 12 M. 
and 112° above the horizon in the north at 12 P. M. It will now 
sink again until November 6. By August 6, it will begin to dip be- 
hind the horizon in the north at 12 P.M. It wili be continuous day 
from May 5, to August 6, or three months. By September 22, the 
days and nights will be equal. By Nov. 6, the sun will entirely dis- 
appear and it will be continuous night until Febraary 5, again, when 
the sun will appear in the south again. 

At all points between the Equator and the North Pole, the long- 
est days vary in length as we go north, from 12 hours at the Equator 
tor to 24 hours at the pole, the variation being uniform, and the 
day being caused by the daily motion of the earth. 

From the Arctic Cirele to the N. P. the longest day, caused by the 
daily motion of the earth, is 24 hours. The continuous day, caused 
by the annual motion of the earth, varies from 24 hours, as we go 
north, to 6 months at the pole, the variation being uniform. 

Wonewroe. H. W. Brewster. 
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READING—NEWSPAPERS—BOOKS. 


It is not enough that you teach the young the art of reading; this 
is merely to present them with the key which unlocks the treasures 
of science, art and literature. We know that a key is of little use of 
itself without access to that to which it is intended to gain admission. 
He is the best teacher that can best inspire in his scholars a love of 
knowledge for its own sake. This love is inseparable from a love of 
books or literature. In this country most of our education, after the 
common schools, comes from the newspapers; and it seems to be the 
theory of newspaper men that if the public schouls will but teach the 
people to read they will teach them to think. And in the pages of 
our best newspapers we find every subject discussed. Science, relig- 
ion, philosophy, education, every subject, human and divine, we find 
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freely discussed in the columns of newspapers and periodicals. The 
facts and arguinents may be isolated and fragmentary, but still th ey 
supply a want; there is hardly a paragraph printed but some one reads 
and is the better for it. 

The newspapers, as well they may, are thus almost without excep- 
tion, the warm friends of the public school system. And if any big- 
oted or indiscreet person or class of persons, were seriously to venture 
to propose their discontinuance, or seemed to favor any line of action 
pointing in the remotest degree in that direction, the united press, 
however discordant upon that subject, would at once arise in its ter- 
rible majesty and raise such a “tremendous pother” over their devoted 
heads that such persons would soon have reascn to wish themselves 
at Hong Kong, or any other heathenish place rather than within the 
limits of the United States! But while we rejoice that this is true, it 
must be confessed that the secular newspaper, in its over hasty zeal 
for or against individuals, teaches little else sometimes but rabid par- 
tizan politics; and the religious sheet, furious sometimes with exces- 
sive piety, often, unconsciously perhaps, instils more of bigotry than 
of true vital godliness. They are thus, both the one and the other, 
too much in the interests of parties and creeds—which tend to con- 
tract the mind and make it narrow and one sided—to be in all cases 
safe guides. Hence, in order to counteract such influences, we want 
books; books that are books; written by men that are men, and not 
partisans or tools; not books written in the interest of this party or 
that, or merely to glorify any man or set of men, but books consecra- 
ted to the interests of truth, humanity, religion and progress. And, 
thank heaven, although the golden ealf finds too many worshippers 
amongst us, there are such men and such books to be found, other- 
wise we should almost be apt to despair of the future of American 
society and institutions. I repeat, therefore, we must enlarge our 
ideas of what public education really means; we must strive to edu- 
cute the parents as well as the children, or the common school educa- 
tion which they receiye, however valuable in itself, may in many 
cases be thrown away. H. 


Teachers who use the text-book at every recitation really say by 
actions that they co not know the lesson they are hearing. 
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IS “AS” EVER A PRONOUN? 


Words have no such sacred and inviolable character as debars them 
from change in meaning or variety in use. On the contrary nothing 
ig more common in the history of language than such changes and 
yariations. A word may have more than one use, or belong, accord- 
ing to its use, to more than one part of speech. For instance, to take 
a familiar example, that is sometimes a conjunction, sometimes a 
relative and sometimes a demonstrative. To as, we think, may be 
allowed a little of this flexibility. Webster, like Bullions, denies it 
the privilege, but Worcester says: “4s sometimes takes the place of 
arelative pronoun, and is eqnivalent to iho or which, as‘ Help such 
as need help,’ and Goold Brown, a pretty good authority, says, “The 
word as, though usually a conjunction or an adverb, has sometimes 
the construction of a relative pronoun, especially after such,” ete. 

No doubt as is always an adverb or conjunction when it expresses 
likeness, equality or similarity; but we held that if it ceases to do so, 
it becomes a pronoun. One teacher says, “ Such boys as wish may 
go out;” another, more formal, says, * Those boys who desire may go 
out.” And both mean the same thing. If to call as in the former 
case a relative is a “ convenient fiction,’ to call it any thing else on 
the elliptical theory, involves an ¢vconvenient circumlocution; as for 
instance, “ such boys as those boys are, who wish to go out, may go 
out.” To bring all this in for the sake of a theory seems to us an 
unnecessary refinement. The intention of the teacher, in the case 
supposed is not to say that certain boys who bear a resemblance to 
some other boys, may go out, but simply that those boys who wish 
to do so, may go, and she evidently therefore, we think, uses as as a 
pronoun. 

The tendency in this direction is further seen in the fact that there 
is a vulgar or provincial use of the word as a pronoun, pure and 
simple, as, “Iam the boy as found the horse.” We should not be 
surprised indeed if it were a legitimate form of a pronoun which is 
now provincial only because it long since ceased to be general. P. 

unc aiaaidiaiate ts 
Our best teachers are the best subscribers to educational works— 


poor teachers dont need them. 
2—Vol. V1I No. 7. 
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SELECTED. 


A MODEL SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Years ago Horace Mann declared that there was ‘ no other class of 
buildings erected either for temporary or permanent residence of our 
population, so inconvenient, so uncomfortable, sodangerous to health 
by their construction within, or so ungainly and repulsive in their 
appearance without.” Not jails, or poor-houses, blacksmith shops, 
saw mills, or barns were so unworthy a civilized community, as the 
buildings in which the future growth and life of the nation was 
moulded. 

There is no other class of buildings within our limits, and never 
will be, erected either for temporary er permanent use of either 
native or foreign population, upon which more thought and care and 
earnest effort should be spent, than upon those in which our children 
are to be educated. 

The people begin to realize the fact that the surroundings of the 
children form an essential and important element in their education, 
and we hope the parents and the tax-payers will sustain the school 
officers and teachers in their efforts not only to build neat and com- 
fortable school buildings, but to furnish them properly and _pleasant- 
ly, so that the time of the teacher and the pupil can be used to the 
best advantage. 

In the building and furnishing of a school house, the expense is 
distributed over the property of the whole district, so that it comes to 
be a very small item for each individual — hence the best which ex- 
perience and science suggest should be secured. 

Let us then see to it that in erecting a school house it be made 
healthful, cheerful and attractive. Fill the yard with shade trees, and 
the house with blackboards, maps, globes, charts, and desks, which 
aid the pupils to learn, and which contribute directly to their health 
and comfort. 

Another point should be remembered, and that is that money will 
be saved, even in building a small school house, by employing some 
good architect, who will see that contractors do the work according 
to the plans and specifications. 

Before much ean be done towards training or educating the child- 
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ren, the teachers must have a place to teach, and have it furnished 
with proper desks and seats. 

At the request of a number of school officers and teachers we re- 
publish the following report on locating and building a school house, 
made by a committee to the State Teachers’ Association: 

Your committee deem the location and building of a school house 
of so much importance that there should never be a mist:ke in the 
selection of the one or the construction and furnishing of the other. 
We therefore suggest the following to school boards, and ail others 
interested: 

1. A house of minimum size should never be less than 24x32, and 
better still, 28x40; the height should be from 12 to 16 feet. It should 
contain, in addition to the school room proper, a clothes room for boys 
and a separate one for the girls. 

2. Each roona should have windows on at least two sides, and ai- 
ways so constructed that they can be let down from the top. 

3. The doors of the school room should never open directly to the 
weather, but always into a hall or lobby. 

4. Ventilating flues should be considered as much a necessity as 
smoke flues. 

5. If the building is to be heated with stoves, there is little use for 
a cellar. 

6. Hard-finish blackbourds, trom three to four feet wide, should be 
put upon the walls wherever there is room for them. Holbrook’s 
Liquid Slating has been thoroughly tested for years, and is the best 
in use for this purpose. 


lad 


7. The windows should have inside or outside blinds. 

8. Two or more adjacent rooms may be separated by sliding parti- 
tions, so that they can be used together as one room when occasion 
requires. 

9. A house containing from one to three rooms should be but one 
story high; for four, six or eight rooms, the house should be but two 
stories in height; for a larger number a three story building is the 
simplest and cheapest structure. 

10. Every school designed for both sexes, no matter whether it be 
large or small, should have separate playgrounds, out-buildings, stair- 
ways, clothes rooms, etc., but both sexes may properly come to_the 
same room for study and recitation. 
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The.cut represents a modern built kouse, of one story, which will 
be an ornament to any neighborhood, and it can be erected and fur- 
nished for from $1,200 to $1,500. 

The following is the ground plan and its explanation: 
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T P—Teacher’s Platform. 
V—Ventilation Register. 


R R—Recitation Room. 
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B W—Boys’ Wardrobe. 
G W—Girls’ Wardrobe. 
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L L—Lobby or Hall. 


P—Porch. 








—American Journal of Ed. 
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GOOD BEHAVIOR IN SCHOOLS. 


Qur republic is based on the idea that the State must do without a 
large standing army; for republican government means self-govern- 
ment, and self-government means that every man rust govern him- 
self and do right towards his fellow-man without the need of another 
man with a bayonet to force him to do right. 

Instead of a standing army of soldiers here in the United States, 
which costs at the rate of a thousand dollars a year per man, we 
have undertaken to get along with an army of preachers and teach- 
ers, who are paid less per capita on an average than soldiers are. We 
have probably some sixty thousand preachers; and, at the rate of 
one teacher to every forty pupils, we ought to have two hundred and 
fifty thousund teachers, which would make, all told, over three hun- 
dred thousand persons. This would be a much smaller standing 
army than the military force of any nation of Europe of equal popu- 
lation with ours of the United States. 

But what ideas are our teachers unsconscionsly inculeating upon 
the tender minds of the rising generations of republicans? They 
are teaching ideas of war and military glory! They are impressing 
sentiments upon the youthful mind that tend to bring in an army 
of soldiers to take the place of an army of teachers, or at least to 
share in the glory and reward of teachers, taking the lion’s share to 
themselves. 

One would suppose that there ought to be a wide distance between 
the savage state of society and a palmy age of Christian civiliza- 
tion; that it ought to be an immense step from the time of the 
Indian chief, exultingly brandishing his tomahawk over the scalps of 
flaxen ringlets dangling at his belt, to that of the civilized hero who 
arrays himself under the banner of Christ; but one would fail to see 
this step when Christian children in their declamations and elocu- 
tionary readings, are taught to spout forth the effusions of spread 
eagle political orators, irradiated with the glory of military achieve- 
ments. Not the male teacher alone, proud of his stento:ian ‘ elo- 
cution ” (as he calls it,) teaches his admiring pupils such stuff as this, 
the original production, perhaps, of some demagogue; but the gentle 
‘“school-marm” trains her lambkius to lisp in the bugle strains of 
war. 
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Our reading books for schouls are often changed; but it may well 
be doubted whether they are equal in wholesome sentiment to those 
that were in use half a century ago. The school books of that day 
were probably better calculated to give the pupil an elevated tone 
of sentiment and a republican bias than are many of the reading 
books of the present day. For instance, the country has, unfortu- 
nately, recently passed through a period of civil war: now what 
could be more absurd than tu fill our school books and our youthful 
minds with the fire, the smoke, and glory of that war? It is the 
nation which is taught sentiments averse to war, that will be the 
most powerful when war comes. There can be no better prepara- 
tion for such wars as are likely to visit us, than a sound education. 
It was more by this that England and France conquered in the 
Crimea;—it was more by this that the Prussians conquered in the 
late war, than by the mere force of arms. It was by this that the 
United States Government came out triumphant from the late con- 
flict. rather than by military force. It was our duty to our black- 
faced fellow citizen that prevailed over every other consideration. 


Let us suppose then, that one ot our school-reading books should 
be devoted to the idea of inculcating one’s duty towards his fellow 
man in civilized society. There is alaw,the result of human experi- 
ence, which governs one’s relations to such society, as there is an in- 
ternational law which governs in the affairs of nations. As one of 
the very first steps that China and Japan must take on entering into 
intercourse with foreign nations is to learn the code of international 
law; so the first intellectual step taken by the Christian child should 
be to learn the rules that prevail in Christian society. But is there 
any attention paid to this subject in our Primary schools, as now 
managed? No; not unless by accident. There is no systematic in- 
struction for our schools on a subject of so much importance. 


In looking back along the line of our leading men for the last hun- 
dred years, we shall find that Lincoln, however excellent his head and 
heart, had no manners; Jackson taught the brutal rule of piratic war- 
fare, that “to the victors belong the spoils”; Jefferson taught men 
the piggish rule “to know their rights (that is their own selfish in- 
terests), and knowing, dare to maintain,” which has brought a great 
deal of mischief upon the world; Franklin taught boys to be sharp 
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et thrift and money making; and it was Washington alone who has 
ever given any evidence of having carefully regulated his conduct 
in early life by the rules of behavior observed in respectable society. 
Tae example of which of these statesmen ought we to follow? 
Would it be wrong to teach our children what Washington himseif 
observed when achild? Is it not probable that the code of rules on 
good behavior which he followed would be well adapted to the 
training of American youth at the present day? 

It is for American educators, not for American politicians, to decide 
this question, if an improvement in American manners is desired.— 
J. W. Phelps in N.Y. School Journal. 
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METRIC SYSTEM—CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 


Year by year, with an imperceptible progress, the metric system 
grows in favor; and there is no doubt that its facilities for easy com- 
putation will sooner or later cause it to supersede the arbitrary and 
cunbersome tables now in use, which custom and familiarity alone 
have rendered tolerable. In order, however, to make the change from 
one to the other it is necessary that equivalents shall be found and 
comprehended. A meter means nothing to us, for example, until we 
know that it is just about three inches longer than a yard, and that 
in guessing at distance we are as apt to hit meters as yards. Deca- 
meter is a meaningless word until we measure it off on some surtace 
and find it within a mere trifle of four inches. Centimeter likewise 
takes life and form when it becomes the practical equivalent of a half 
inch. 

These are not literally accurate, of course; but they are nearer so 
than our average estimate. Few people except those whose daily 
work lies among measures can guess within three inches of a yard, 
or four inches within the tenth of an inch; and they will be far more 
likely to hit the centimeter than the half inch in guessing at the 
latter. 

Take now the table of bulk, solid or liquid. The liter, which is 
the unit, is a cubic decameter, or cuke measuring about four inches 
each way, or of nearly sixty-four cubic inches in volume.. But this 
is nearly exactly our dry measure quart, and a trifle more than our 
liquid quart. For practical purposes, then, a liter is a quart... Now 
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there are eight gills in a quart, and ten deciliters in a liter; conse- 
quently a decaliter would be, approximately, scant measure for a gill, 

So you can go on teaching by the measurements in common use 
the other measurements which are certain, sooner or later, to take 
their place. Drill your arithmetic classes in guessing measurements 
first under the present system then under the metric. How many 
centimeters long is your penholder? How many meters along the 
edge of the wall? How many decameters wide is the doorway? You 
can vary the questions indefinitely and in the end turn out a class to 
whom it is all one whether you say meters or yards, liters or quarts, 

In truth this practical farailiarity with measures and bulks and 
heights, which is of the utmost practical value in daily business life, 
is almost entirely omitted from early teachings, and comes to most 
men only as the need ealls it forth. Why should not boys and girls 
be taught by practice to estimate distance and bulk by the eye with 
approximate accuracy; and weight by the hand? How many of your 
scholars who have never heard the figures given can tell whether the 
desk top is three feet long or four; whether it stands eighteen inches 
high or twice that? How many can guess the number of rods the 
road is wide; the number of acres in the next field; the height of 
yonder tree? How many can tell how much water the drinking pail 
will hold in gallons or cubic inches; or te!l how many times a cord of 
wood will closely pack the wood-box ? Start them at this kind of busi- 
ness, find them a foot-rule and a quart measure to verify their guesses, 
and a hint from you now and then will be all they will need. Their 
arithmetic will mean something to them then and you will fina it as 
absurd to them as to you when some blunderhead forgets whether 
forty rods make a furlong or forty furlongs arod. There is far too 
much head knowledge taught even yet and far to little sense knowl- 
edge—too much memory and not enough seeing, hearing, feeling, 
recognizing. 

Most parents, and many teachers would resent the imputation that 
the children with them, with no blemish of body, could only half see, 
or hear; and yet suchiscommonly the case. It is supposable that any 
one who can read knows each letter of the alphabet by sight, but 
there is not one person in a hundred who can find at the first trial 
more than half the wrong letters in a printer’s proof of newly set 
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type, to say nothing of other errors. There is not one in fifty whe 
can read aloud a page from any book without leaving out words print- 
ed there or putting in words which are not there. If you doubt this, 
try it in your reading class, giving each a chance in turn to read un- 
til some other one of the class detects a mistake or a balk. We have 
known a class of what were called good readers practice for months be- 
fore they could read a page apiece on this plan. 

And this is not wasted time, teaching this accuracy of eye. Don’t 
they come to you to show them how to work out some example, and 
after you have read it over to them say: “Oh! [ thought that was 
five-eighths instead of three-eighths,” and go off and work it out 
easily? Don’t they mistake one thing for another on your nervous 
days until their “carelessness” drives you to the verge of distraction ? 
It is not carelessness, but lack of eyesight. When you tell them one 
thing and they hear something else and learn a wrong lesson it is tor 
lack of lite in the ear. We have known a large office where many 
hands were employed, so well drilled in hearing that when work was 
busiest a word from the proprietor in less than an ordinary tone 
would bring the desired clerk to his desk. There was no burden on 
the mind, nostraining or distraction of attention. Hearing was habi- 
tual, and what was said was heard by all. Now how is it in your 
school room? Can you say “John” in a moderate tone, and bring that 
boy at the far end of the room to your side at once? Or do you have 
to speak about three times in a crescendo, and have him look up, 
scared, at the third, and answer wildly “Hoh?” 

No man or woman can be thoroughly alive whose senses are dull. 
They must be quick to take in what belongs to their sphere, and ac- 
curate to leave a true impression of it on the brain. Think about it. 
—Exehange. 

oe 


TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


{The following is from the unpublished special report of Superin- 
tendent MacDonald, of Chippewa County, which was received too 
late, for insertion in the State Superintendent's annual report, but 
contains matters of interest.—Kps. | 

There are in this county ten townships, four of which have adopted 
the township system; some of them four years ago. EKighty schools 
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are now in operation, 40 under the new system and 40 under the old 
district government. That portion of the people of the county who 
conduct their schools upon the township plan are well satisfied with 
them. .On comparison it must be admitted that these schools excel] 
all others. The fact is undeniable. It can be shown that under this 
system, better schvol houses are erected, that they are better provided 
with all the indispensable requirements of common schools, and that 
in general better teachers are engaged, uniform text-books and writ- 
ing material are provided for their scholars, and the right is granted 
to every parent to select the most suitable school for his children. 
These advantages are of no ordinary kind; they are aids to progress, 
and the system under which they are found cannot but commend 
itself to every one. 

After the system had been in operation for one year an objection 
was raised against 1ts continuance, on the ground that it conferrea 
too much patronage on the executive committee. The law as it now 
stands gives to three individuals the sole power of engaging teachers, 
fixing their salaries and often appointing them to such schools as 
they might deem proper. When the schools in a township are no- 
merous this patronage is considerable, and liable to be abused. On these 
grounds, murmurs against the system became general, and hada 
“compromise not been effected, it would in all probability’ have been 
discontinued. By a vote taken at the annual meeting it was unani- 
mously adopted that sub-district clerks should have, not a suggestive 
power of recommendation, but the authority to engage their own teach- 
ers, and pay them such wages as they and the teachers might agree 
on; still the contract would be void unless it received the signature 
of the president and secretary. This slight deviation from the pro- 
visions of the law, which I rather view as an amendment, works well 
and has silenced all objections to the system. 


INSTITUTE. 


I held an Institute in the month of September which continued 
for one week, conducted by Prof. J. B. Thayer with his usual ability, 
assisted by the superintendeat, Mr. E. L. Tillson, principal of one of 
the city schools, and his accomplished lady. Sixty-eight teachers 
attended—a large proportion, it must be conceded. of all the teachers 
required for the schools of the connty, when it is known that 80 per- 
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gons will fill every vacaney. The work done was thoroughly practi- 
cal, as those who attended manifested by their outspoken expressions 
of approbation. 

PROGRESS. 

In summing up this hastily written report, lam happy in being 
able to bear witness to the fact that the schools of this county are at 
present in a prosperous condition. Our people are taking a just 
pride in them. 'I'hey contribute freely and liberally to their support, 
and, taking everything into consideration, I believe that our progress 
in educavional matters willbear a fair comparison with that of any other 
county in the state. The following will illustrate what I have just 
stated more forcibly than words. It is a comparison of the condition , 
of our schools on the 1st of January, 1870, the day on which I first 
entered upon the duties of this office, with their condition on the 
3lst December, 1876, a period of seven years. 








December 31, 1876. 


January 1, 1870. 














Number of schools in the county............. 37 80 

Number of children in the district............ | 2,940 4,080 

Number of children attending school..... ... 1,284 _— 3,123 

Cash value of school-houses........0c0eee eee | $16,975 $29 425 

Cash paid fur apparatus........ccccseceeeees | Saale ave aratne | $2,077 
oe 


TEXT-BOOK JOB IN THE WEST. 


[We find the following under the above title in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal for May. As coming from the pen of Superinten- 
dent Wickersham, it is of peculiar interest to Wisconsin educators.—- 
Eps. | 

We stated in our last number that book bills, similar in their pro- 
visions to the one defeated three years ago in our Legislature, had 
made their appearance the past winter in the Legislatures of several 
atutes in the east and west. In none of them were they successful, 
so far as we have information, except in the State of Minnesota. In 
the State of Wisconsin the battle was well fought, and the school 
men won a triumphant victory. 

The Jovrnat or Epucation in that state, under the head of “A 
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Fortunate Escape,” publishes the following earnest paragraphs con- 
cerning the danger and escape from it: 

[ The editorial in our March issue was here reprinted in full.—Eps. | 

The above is the text-book battle of 1873, in this state, fought over 
again on other ground. The same bad influences were used here as 
there to pass the bill, and its defeat was brought about in both places 
by the determined opposition of the true friends of the public school 
system. We congratulate the school men of Wisconsin on their-vic- 
tory. They can well afford to hear the abuse of those who, no doubt, 
were to share in the preceeds of the job. 

We do not believe, however, that the “ newspapers of the capital” 
. were the prime movers in the affair. Back of them there will be 
found, when a full investigation shall take place, the same unseen 
hand that worked the wires and furnished the money in this and 
other states. Evidently there is a secret, concerted movement in the 
matter. Who will expose it? Is there no one who can let light 
shine upon the plot? Let us see the hand that is thus attempting 
to debauch the school system of the country by wholesale, that it 
may be palsied by exposure! 


=<=eo 


TEACHERS VS. TEXT-BOOKS. 


The nomadic habits of our people are by no means the chief source 
of difficulty connected with the text-book business as at present exist- 
ing. Investigation will show that the teacher is at the bottom of the 
difficulty, in nine cases out of ten. How? John Smith is engaged 
to teach school in a certain district. As a student, he has used Rob- 
inson’s Arithmetic; he knows of no other; he has managed to per- 
form every problem in Robinson; and Robinson is his gospel. But 
he finds that Davies is used in the school he is about to teach. He 
knows nothing of Davies. Upon examining, he finds in Davies prob- 
lems he can’t sulve, because he has never mastered the principles of 
arithmetic, and to him the study of Arithmetic is simply a “ doing 
of sums.” What is to be done? Realizing his lack of knowledge of 
fundamental principles and being too indolent to master such prin- 
ciples, he sees breakers ahead, and his only safe course is the substi- 
tution of Robinson for Davies. The patrons of the school grumble, 
indulge in expressions more forcible than polite, and—buy the books. 
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John Smith triumphs; he has another lease of indolent life; he fin- 
ishes his term, and, being fully convinced that he has showered bless- 
ings upon one district, he wends his way to another to do likewise. 
Selfishness, you see, is not one of the elements that enter into his 
composition. 

What is true in arithmetic, is true in every other branch of study 
pursued in our common schools. Teachers, as a general thing, con- 
sider their attainments sufficient for the business of teaching, when 
they have ciphered as far as percentage; have committed a few iso- 
lated facts in history; have memorized a few rules in Grammar can 
describe some obsenre river in the southern part of Afriea; and can 
stammer through a sentence in the third reader without making 
more than a dozen blunders. 

And the dear people? Thev say—not in word, but in deed— Yea 
and Amen!—Prof. Marthman in River Falls Journal. 

ae 

Prof. Anderson, of the State University, recently sent the*follow- 
ing letter to a Madison paper: 

Epiror Democrat:—In his great work, “ The Cosmos,” Alexander 
von Humboldt makes the following interesting mention of the dis- 
covery of America by the Norsemen. The notice can be found in 
Vol. IL., page 269: 

“We are here on historical ground. By the critical and highly 
praiseworthy efforts of Prof. Rafn and the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries in Copenhagen, the Sagas and documents in regard to 
the expedition of the Norsemen to Netherlands (New Foundland), to 
Markland (the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and Nova Scotia), 
and to Vinland (Massachusetts) have been published and satisfactorily 
commented upon. 

“ The discovery of the northern part of America by the Norsemen 
can not be disputed. The length of the voyage, the direction in which 
they sailed, the time of the sun's rising and setting are accurately 


given. While the ecalifate at Bagdad was still flourishing under the 
Abassides, and while the rule of the Saminides, so favorable to poetry, 
still flourished in Persia, America was discovered, about the year 1,000, 
by Leit, son of Erik, the Med, (Leif Erikson.) at about 415 degrees 
north latitude.” 

Hoping you will find place for this communication in your columns, 
Tremain, Yours, &c., R. B. ANvrERsON. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

Q. Is a special meeting legal, if called at 8 instead of 7 o'clock»? 

A. The law says 7 o'clock for the annual meeting because that js 
to be held although no notice be given. If no hour is named for an 
ordinary special meeting it would naturally assemble at 7. It is bet- 
ter to name a specific hour, in the eall, and it would not be illegal, if 
called at 8. Where a tax is to be voted, the time as well as place must 
be named. 

(). Can those signing the call for a special meeting name an hour 
for it? 

A. It is not improper for them to do so, but the clerk, in giving 
the notices, may see fit to use his discretion as to the hour, consider- 
ing the convenience of the whole district rather than the wishes of 
those who call the meeting. 

DOUBLE SCHOOL HOUSES. 

QJ. Can a school-house be built with two rooms, one for the public 
schvol and one for a private or parochial school ? 

A. It is not a good plan to have any such arrangement. If a dis- 
trict is quite poor and considerable expense may be saved, it may be 
deemed lawful; but the district must have nothing to do, as a district, 
wich the building of the other part. It must havea separate title to 
its own site, make a separate contract, for its own house, and have an 
entrance to it entirely distinet, and no communication should exist 
between the two houses. The lots should also be parted by a fence. 
But after all, the objections real and possible to the combination, 
outweigh any probable saving of expense by building two houses on 
one foundation, under oue roof. 

SHARE OF SPOILS. 

Q. The district from which our district has been set off has received 
very large amounts of taxes, in past years; are we not entitled to a 
share of this as well as of the proceeds of taxes now in process of 
collection ? 

A. You are entitled to your share of the value of ail property on 
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hand at the time of division, including taxes or other moneys due. 
If “large amounts” of taxes received in the past means unjust 
amounts collected off of lands cf non-residents, then it is likely they 
have been disposed of unjustly, and that there is no accumulated fund 
in which you can share even if it were lawful. 

POWER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


(). Can a school board exclude a pupil from school on account of 
having epileptic fits, if his presence is found to be injurious to the 
school ? 

A. Such a pupil ought not to be excluded if but rarely attacked 
any more than a pupil sometimes subject to fainting. If the attacks 
are quite frequent, and really appear to be asource of serious disturb- 
ance and injury to the school, exclusion would be justifiable, and 
perhaps best for the pupil. The advice of a good physician would 
be proper. 

(). Has a school-board power to set out shade-trees and present a 
bill of expenses for allowance? 

A. This scarcely comes within the scope of their powers. The 
trees may be useful as well as ornamental; but can hardly be 
ranked among the “necessary appendages.” (Sec. 49.) Call a meet- 
ing, talk up the subject; organize a “ bee;” that would perhaps be the 
best plan to get the trees. All would then feel an interest in them. 

Q. Can the board close the schovi, from time to time, on account 
of the occurrence of certain “ holy days?” 

A. There is no authority for closing the school except on the legal 
holidays, which are named in the 4th section of the comments on 
Section 44.0f the School Code. Both teacher and tax-payers may have 
just ground tor objection to it. 

Q. Can a majority of the board make * Decoration Day ” a holiday 
and close the school ? 

A. A School-board cannot make a legal holiday. That is the prov- 
ince of the legislature. If school is closed on the day mientioned a 
day is lost. 

FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Q. If a town is under the town system and has a free high-school, 
will the town board of directors be the high-school board ? 

A. That is the reasonable conclusion. The law seems to overlook 
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the case of such towns. One principal advantage of the town sys- 
tem is that it opens the way readily for a central school of a higher 
grade. 

Q. If a free hizh-school term lacks say two or three days of 13 
weeks can money be drawn? 

A. When the law says 13 weeks it does not mean 12 weeks and 3 
days. The full minimum term must be reported, and that is little 
enough. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

4). Do you understand Chap. 172, laws of 1877 to render a dealer 
who sells school books and stationery ineligible as a member of the 
school board ? 

A. His being a bookseller does not render him ineligible; but if he 
accepts the office, it is probable that he is thenceforth precluded from 
dealing in school books and stationery. A school officer must not 
“act in any manner, either directly or indirectly, as agent or solicitor 
for the sale of stationery or of any school book or books.” 

Q. During this winter, the hooks for hanging wraps on and the 
lead inkwells were reduced to almost a nonentity. The district esti- 
mates the damage at $59. Can they collect it from the teacher? 
Probably the greater part of the damage was done during his absence 
from school. 

A. The degree of the responsibility of the teacher would depend 
partly on the stringency of the contract, and partly on the facts 
proved as to the destruction of the property. Of course he would 
not be liable for damage done in his righttul absence, he having done 
his duty when present. He would be answerable for the conse- 
quences of any gross neglect. 

(). Is the refusal of a teacher to pay his just debts a suflicient 
reason for refusing him a certificate? 

A. It is. The refusal, if payment is in his power, is dishonesty; 
dishonesty is immorality and debars from a certificate. Of course 
there should be good evidence ot the dishonesty. 

Q. Can a county board oblige a county superintendent to take 
orders which are at a discount? 

A. The salary is to be paid in lawful currency. Municipal orders 
hawked about are not such. The superintendent is entitled to his 
full lawful salary. If there are no funds in the treasury he may of 
course have to wait, and may in that case prefer to take orders which 
are at a discount. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Eprrors JOURNAL:—A class'in Botany in the Sheboygan High School have pursued 
the study fur ten and one-half weeks, Miss Nelly C. Jones, teacher. The class num- 
bers 18 and the average age is 14 years. The average number of flowers analyzed by 
each member of the class to date, is 171, the greatest number analyzed by any member 
of the class, 245, the smallest number, 109. Five members of the class have analyzed 
200 or more specimens each, and eleven members have analyzed over 150 specimens 
each. Specimens of all flowers analyzed are preserved in herbariums by each pupil. 

Considering the age of the pupils, the time the class have been pursuing the study, 
and the fact that the work in Botany has not been allowed to interfere with the work in 
other studies pursued by the class, I think the work reflects great credit upon both 


teacher and pupils. L. Dow Harvey. 


A correspondent who signs himself A. S., sends answers to the grammatical ques- 
tions discussed last month, also a demonstration of the geometrical proposition, and 
says it is among the problems in Loomis’ Geometry. We have not room for another 
demonstration besides the one already given. He submits also the following: 

[ formerly used class books, pocket size, published by Smith, or Smith & Co., Detroit. 
I do not know the exact name of the firm any more. Can you or some reader of the 
JOURNAL give the address of a firm of a similar name at Detroit that publishes class 


books? By doing so,'you would oblige me. A. S. 


The present system under which the election of members of the school boards is 
held in July is inconvenient, for teachers wish to know at the close of school whether 
they may retain their positions or not; but the change of membersof the board makes 


that uncertain. A. BS. 


I wake free here in giving my opinion in regard to the admission of women to school 
offices. I think such a measure may deter some men from the profession of teaching. 
Not all men are willing to submit to the direction of women. A. S. 

In the demonstration by Prof. Rockwood last month, a change was made, at the last 
moment in the form of certain expressions, and the parentheses were placed wrong: 

« » » 2 2 
(ma‘), (més) and (mc?) should have been (ma)*, (mt)* and (me)*. 
We have received a fine demonstration of the problem from W. J. Brier, Plymouth 
- ? 
for which we regret we have not space. 

In the grammatical answer by E. T. Fitch, a pericd should have been placed after 
“May number,’? p. 273,’’ and a comma only after ‘‘case,”’ in the next line. 

The article by Prof. Earthman, in the last number on ‘Recitation in Iistory,’’ 
should have been credited to the River Falls Journa/, having been written for the Edu- 


cational Column of that paper, by request of Supt. Baker. 
3—Vol. VII No. 7. 
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EDITORIAL. 


NOTICE. 


The State Superintendent is able to assist school boards in securing some excellent 


teachers for the coming year. Applications from offizers will receive attention, and an 
effort will be made to help get “ the right man in the right p!ice.”” 


THE GREEN BAY MEETING. 


A note just received from President Park informs us that the prospects for the Green 
Bay meeting of the Association, July 17th, 19th, are excellent. There will be a large 
attendance. Green Bay is an historic town. The hotels are superior. The air and 
temperature can not fail to be invigorating, being largely influenced by the bay and 
lake. The programme of proceedings is promising. Let everbody go and get a fresh 
increment of health and inspiratien. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE REFORM. 


Phe report on “‘ A State System of Education,’’ presented by a committee at the last 
meeting of the State Association, and adopted and approved by the same, has met 
the very general approval, not only of educational men, but also of other intelligent 
and thoughtful citizens to whose attention it has been brought. The Press of the State, 
so far as it commented at all upon the report, spoke of it in terms of praise. 

There is a wide-spread and growing conviction that there is need no less of educa- 
tional service reform, than of civil, or mere governmental service reform. If the in- 
terests of the people demand that ordinary business principles shall govern the ap- 
pointment and the official tenure of those who manage the business affairs of the 
government, still more do those interests demand that such principles shall govern in 
the far costlier, and, in a good sense, far more important woik of popular education. 
More important, ‘we say, because without the general enlightenment that comes from 
substantially universal education not only is economical and efficient popular govern- 
ment impossible, but pqpular government itself, in any endurable form, is impossible. 

That a reform in the educational service is demanding serious attention in many 
northern states, and is a reform called for by the inadequate results from present 
enormous outlays of money, has been made, we think, clearly apparent in the pages of 
the JOURNAL and in'the recent annual reports of the State Superintendent. 

But the evidences are accumulating. The opportunity enjoyed and improved by 
thoughtful ‘men Jast year to become acquainted with educational systems and results 
in-other states and evuntries has opened the eyes of thousands to the imperfections in 
their own home systems. It is not now merely Francis Adams, of England, or M. 
Buisson, of France, whos criticising the defects in American educational policies. It 
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jsno longer only a single western superintendent lifting his veice in honest admiration 
of the Ontario system, the thirty years’ work cf one gifted man. Now every Ameii- 
can superintendent, who has been in office long enough to understand his field of labor, 
who had eyes keen and honest enough to observe superior excellence in foreign work, 
and has courage strong enough to utter his real convictions,—every.such man is now 
admitting our defects and calling for the reform that shall remove them. 

We propose, in future numbers of the Journat, to print extracts from some recent 
“eonfessions’’ of our best educational men. The last that has come under our observa- 
tion is from the pen of Prof. 8. I. White, of Illinois, who was in charge of the edu- 
cational exhibit of that State at the Centennia!, and whose opportunities and capacity 
for judging wisely were scarcely second to those of Supt. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Whose testimony is already before the the teachers of Wisconsin in the last 
State report. 

Meantime, when Wisconsin educators are harmoniously working for the reforms that 

shall put us abreast of the most advanced states and countries, when they see the 
divorce of education and politics a glorious possibility in the near future, when they 
have just won a signal victory over a selfish, unscrupulous, and semi-political conspiracy, 
and when a reformed civil service in the nation becomes to them an example and an 
inspiration; then what do they think of a political ‘regency ,’’ a ‘* bossism’’—untimely 
relic of darker days—virtually declaring, with wonted impudence, that they shall have 
no voice in the nomination of the chief educational officer by either political party, 
and that not even an educational man can or should receive such nomination? What 
do they say to this attempted political outlawry, by a few disappointed conspirators, of 
every educational man that dared express an opinion against their own selfish, frustrat- 
ed scheme? 

There is but one answer. Let this second conspiracy succeed, against the wishes of 
every honest educational man in the State, and of nineteen-twenticths of the rest of 
the people, and the teachers may next time make their own nomination, to be over- 
whelmingly ratified by the people. Thus, was Newton Bateman nominated over t:venty 
years ago, and, for nearly half a generation, renominated and kept i. office by the ap- 
preciative teachers and people of Illinois. 

With such a result wrought out here the conspirators would complacently exclaim: 
“Give us the credit. We not only made books cheap, but ve divorced education and 


polities.”’ 


THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


To look behind certain facts, apparently without connection, significance, or interest 
in themselves, and find hidden causes and relationships, is to irradiate the field of study, 
add zest to investigation, and ease to acquisition. Every branch of study gives numer- 
ous opportunities, and even invitations, to trace mi Itifurm results back to uni-form 
causes. Development from the simple to the complex seems to haye been—and to be 
—nearly everywhere the rule of creative action. 
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Words, no less than plants, are a natural growth, subject to organic laws. Philology, 
no less than Botany or Geology, isa ‘ natural science.”? The laws that govern the de- 
velopment of language are more obscure than those governing the growth of animals 
or plants, but they are no less outside of man’s control, no less purely natural, no less 
inexorable, and, to a certain extent, no less discoverable. 

It is only when grammar is studied from this point of view that it possesses the 
largest interest and yields the best results. What are the antecedents of a word? 
What is the philosophy of a construction? What light does one language throw upon 
another? Such questions are the perpetual delight of the true grammarian. 

Out upon the belief that grammar is ‘dry,’ that words are not as much “ things” 
of interest as bugs and snakes, plants and trees, rocks and shells! To the reflective 
mind they ought to be of far more interest than the latter. They are the highest—the 
sublimated—-product of creation, the inflorescence of humanity. 

Our profoundest pity goes out for the person who sees more interest in the worm 
that crawled from the slime, or the weed upon which it fed, on the morning of creation, 
eons before the earth was fit for its master, than in the winged Word that sprang from 
that master’s brain as he finally stood upon the completed and glorious earth a preemi- 
nent and conquering Intelligence, akin to the Divinity whose best handiwork he was. 

The worm and the weed are but a worm and weed still. The Word, however,—what has 
it not donc! It has trained and enobled the race. It has made the best the teachers of 
all. It has preserved human experience, making the past perpetually present. 
From it have come Art, Science, Literature, Philosophy, Religion, yea, Civilization 
itself,—all that really makes man much superior to the horse or the ox. Nay, to it 
the worm and the weed owe their very names and the sciences that dignify them, and 
the observers that study them. 

Let no one then foolishly rail at the study of words. Whoso does rails at the study 
of one of the most useful and “practical”? of sciences, and a ‘natural’? science, too. He 
virtually declares that precision of thought and speech is of little value. ITe casts a 
slur upon literature, and degrades inteliectual pleasures. Ile makes the worse the 
better reason, and is really an enemy to his kind. 

Let all good men, however. decry that unprofitable study of words which provokes 
no reflection and excites no interest,—which memorizes but does not comprehend,— 
which knows no difference between the wheat and the chaff, and keeps as vigorously at 
work grinding the one as the other. Of this sort of work there has been and still is 
far toomuch. This has brought the study of Greek and Latin into disrepute, and 
has made English Grammur too much a dead forest of dry phrases and rules. 


— oo 


SOME MORE GRAMMATICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
What is ** What??? 

Last month, in the interests of simplicity in grammatical construction, we discoursed 
briefly on the little word ‘‘as.?? Although the result is that some of the ‘* Doctors” 
are vigorously criticising our well-meant efturt, and a trial fur philological heresy is 
impending, we quietly present a new text and coutinue Our expositions. 
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The grammarians say that the word ‘‘ what”? is a protean word capable of becoming 
nearly half a dozen different parts of speech. It is at times any one of the following; 
(1) an interrogative pronoun; (2) a compound relative pronoun; (3) an adjective, 
(4) an interjection; (5) an adverb. 

Few words in the language are more perplexing to the grammatical tyro than this 
slippery monosyllable. Is it not possible to find a single primitive or radical meaning 
to which all its other significations and uses may be easily referred? We think such 
meaning can be found, and that with this clew once in hand all difficulties immediate- 
ly disappear—the word becoming essentially the same in all situations. 

Let us illustrate, in some easy sentences, its various uses, and try to ascertain the 
radical and the derived meanings. 

(1). What have you? 

(2). What bird haye you? 

(3). I can tell you what you have. 

(4). I can tell you what bird you have. 

(5). I give you what I have. 

(6). What (= how great) folly! 

(7). We know what brave hearts they have. 

(8). What! this a sleeve! 

(9). He accomplished it what (= partly) by force what (= partly) by stratagem. 

The above illustrate substantially all the various uses and significations of ‘ what.’’ 
Let us assume that the interrogative was the primary use of the word, and we 
observe that it was employed in asking questions respecting things indefinite and un- 
known, of which some knowledge was sought to be gained. It may be used in refer- 
ence to anything but a person. If the reference is to something wholly unknown, both 
as to its class and individuality, ‘‘ what’’ is employed alone, as in the first example. If 
the inquiry is respecting an unknown individual object of a known class, then it is em- 
ployed with a noun,as in the second example. Whether the solitary use or the use 
with a noun was the antecedent one, it is difficult to conjecture. Both appear alike 
simple and primitive. 

In (3) and (4) “* what”? loses nearly all of its interrogative force, because the ques- 
tion becomes indirect and the proposition of which it isa part is subordinate. In (5) 
the interrogative force entirely disappears. A little-consideration, however, will make 
it clear that in (3), (4), and (5) ** what’? is the same word as in (1) and (2). In (6) 
we have merely a modification of its use in (2), the interrogative transformed into the 
exclamatory and the signification of ‘‘what’’ strengthened by a peculiar mode of utter- 
ance. In (7) also we find a similar modification and strengthening, ‘‘ what’? modifying 
the indivisible expression “brave hearts.” In (8) we have anellipsis and partial trans- 
formation of the interrogative into the exclamatory use—‘ what!’’ being equivalent to 
“what is this!”’ or what absurdity is this!’ In (9) the very peculiar use of *‘ what”? 

= partly) is due to an unusual ellipsis, which in the example may be thus supplied: 
“He accomplished it what (part he was obliged to) by furce, what (part he could) by 
stretagem.”’ 

More briefly the uses of ‘ what’? may be thus shown: 

(1). What (birds) have you? 
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(2). [can tell you what (birds) you have. 
_ (8). I give you what (birds) I have,—or, what I have is yours. 
(4). What (absurdity is this)? ! 
.(5). He accomplished it what (part), ete. 
We are now prepared to draw some conclusions. 
(1). “What”? in ald uses is essentially the same word. 
(2). A common name onght therefore to be applied to it under all circumstances. 
(3). It can be used with or without a noun. 
(4). No other name seems sv appropriate as that of *‘ adjective pronoun.’’ 
(5). It is never a relative pronounj—much less the ‘ compound.’ “double rela- 
tive,” it isso commonly Lut absurdly called. In (3), immediately above, “ what” is 
wholly the object of * have,”’ and the direct object of “ give” is not an imaginary part 
or antecedent of ‘ what,’’ but the entire clause,‘ what I have.’’ 
(6). In (4) “what”? should not be called simply an interjection, but an adjective pro- 
noun used interjectively by ellipsis. 
(7). So in (5) itis again an adjective pronoun used adverbially by ellipsis, in the 
sense of partly. 
(8). In like manner in (1) it would seem better to call ‘ what’? the adjective pro- 
noun used interrogatively. This interrogative use of it appears now as accidental as 
the like use of a verb, although it was probably the primitive use. 


=e. 


THE CYCLOPADIA. 


Steam and electricity have to a great extent annihilated space. We now accomplish 
“ in an hour, with the comfort of our own sitting or drawing rooms, what was once the 
tiresome journey of aday. We read, as we sip our morning coffee, the world’s news 
of the previous day brought to our paper during the night by lightning currents that 
rush in a moment under oceans and across continents, bearing their bidden messages 
fromall countries. What other modern wonder is to be compared with these? We do 
not know, unless it is that admirably arranged treasury of all human knowledge brought 
to our fingers’ ends in the modern Cyclopaedia. 

Suppose a young friend asks us to name for him a hundred dollars worth of books 
as the nucleus of a private library, would it be exaggeration to say, We know a com- 
plete library containing treatises on every branch of knowledge, admirably written, ex- 
cellently illustrated, and substantially and neatly bound, all to be had for your hun- 
dred dollars? It is no exaggeration. Such a library is literally to be found in a great 
modern Cyclopaedia. 

Such are the thoughts suggested as we examine the published volumes of the new 
(ninth) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, by far the largest and most complete 
Cyclopaedia in the English language. This magnificent work, now in process of pub- 
lication in England, is entitled to the homage of all intelligent English speaking peo- 
ple. The twenty-one ponderous and elegantly printed volumes will, when completed, 
truly constitute one of the wonders of the modern world. No less than the railway 
and the telegraph, will this work be a great exponent of our civilization. 
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It is in no disparagement of other Cyclopaedias that we thus.refer to this particular 
one. Several others are admirable in their way—Appleton’s, Johnson’s, Chambers’ 
ete.; but for exhaustiveness and authoritativeness none other can, upon the whole, be 
compared with it. The distinctive feature of the Britannica is that its leading sub- 
jects are exhaustive treatises, each eqnivalent to a volume in itself. Where other 
Cyclopaedias give outlines of what is known of a subject, geographical, educational, 
architectural, antiquarian, military, artistic, theological, or what not, the Britannica 
gives the whole with a fullness and precision marred by no restrictions of space. 

Add to this the fact that Europe is still preeminent ir. the men and materials for con- 
structing a great work like this, and it can be readily understood that our words are 
not extravagant, but those of soberness and verity. 

It ought to be a fact of great interest to the scholarly and intelligent of this country 
that simultaneously with the English edition there is being published here an Ameri- 
ean edition of the Britannica, in more convenient form, in all respects as complete, and in 
some respects superior to the original, while its cost is but little more than one- 
half as great. Weapprehend that this fact is not generally known. The advertise- 
ment elsewhere will give some particulars. 

Let us say that a good Cyclopaedia ought to be in every school, its value there 
tanght, glimpses of the great fields of knowledge shown through it, and youthful hands 
taught to use it carefully and reverently. 

Let us add, finally, the same ought to be in every family. It is a powerful educating 
influence with children. Let the schools teach them the art of reading with ease, if not 
with grace, and let the home afford abundant and wise sources of constant and leisurely 
instruction in the shape of books. Thus will home culture supplement school culture, 
and the latter not be given largely in vain. 

With a love for reading acquired inthe school, and books at home, or in the easily 
accessible library, to foster and extend that love, possibly duodecimals in arithmetic, 
some of the capes of Africa, and one or two of the more doubtful sounds of a, might be 
omitted from the school curriculum without diminishing the sum of human happiuess. 
or threatening the stability of the State. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PERIODICALS. 


Tue Domestic MontuLy. The July number of this popular magazine opens with. 
the usual remaikably complete and comprehensive review of fashions, and in the lit- 
erary departmerit we find a continuation of Mary Cecil Hay’s new and charming novel, 
“ Her Three Lovers,’’ three excellent short stories, and a number of very good poems. 
In the Miscellany several very interesting articles are contained, the Household De- 
partment provides an abundance of good receipts, hints upon domestic economy, ete. 
and taken altogether, the number is an excellent one. The Domestic Monthly is pub- 
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lished by Blake & Company, 849 Broadway, New York, at $1.50 per year. Specimen 
copies, 15 cents. 


Littevy’s Living Ace. The numbers of the Living Age for the weeks ending 
June 16th and 23, respectively, contain Wallace's ‘‘ Russia,’ Edinburgh Review; The 
World of Fiction, Church Quarterly; Mrs. Lucy Hatchinson and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagn, Victoria Magazine; The Kitchen and the Cellar, Quarterly Review; 
The House of Fortescue, Edinburgh Review; The “ Find”? in the lan] of Midian, 
Spectator; The Transvaal, Economist; A Circassian Scotchman, Leisure Hour; Italian 
Servants versus English, Examiner; The Income of the Established Church, Spectator; 
Kidnapping a Sloth, Leisure Hour; with installments of George MacDonald’s “ Mar- 


” 


quis of Lossie,’’ of “ Pauline,’ a remarkable new serial, and of Wm. Black’s new 
story, and select poetry and miscellany. July begins a new volume. 

For fifty-two nnmbers of sixty-four large pages each (or more than 3,000 pages a 
year), the subscription price ($8) is low; while for 10.50 the publishers offer to 
send any one of the American $4 monthlies or weeklies with The Living Age for a 


year, both post paid. Littell & Gay, Boston, are the publishers. 


Tue JuLyY ATLANTIC may perhaps be called a hot weather number. The first 
paper is the beginning of a humurous story by T. B. Aldrich, called ‘* The Queen of 
Sheba,’ which introduces characters whose names the reader has heard before, and 
the reviews in Recent Literature take up ‘The American” and other novels. * Between 
the beginning and end of the number are a travel sketch by W. D. Howells, “‘ At the 
Sign of the Savage;’’ a characteristic story, ‘Freedom Wheeler’s Controversy with 
Providence,’ by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke; a paper on wood-life, entitled ‘* Recreation 
and Soliude,’’ by W.J. Stillman, and one of Edgar Faweett’s poems, “ Firefties,” a 
subject which seems to belong to him. General Garfield gives a historical paper en- 
titled ‘A Century of Congress,’”’ with practical suggestions drawn from his own expe- 
rience; Edward H. Knight coatinues his illustrated papers on “Crude and Curious In- 
ventions at the Centennial Exhibition;” there is an article suggested by Paige’s “ His- 
tory of Cambridge,” and Professor James Russell Lowell has a sonnet, ‘‘Nightwatches.”’ 
The Contributors in their Club discuss The American, the Oid South, Municipal Jun- 
keting, Fechter, Anastasius, new pictures, new books, and the unfailing Boston culture. 
The range of this unique department grows wider every month. Boston: II. 0. 
Houghtoa & Co. Terms, 35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 


LivrincorT’s MAGAZINE for June is replete with good things, for instance: Down 
the Rhine, and in the Valleys of Peru, illustrated papers; The Lost Vuice, a Love- 
Chase and the Priest's Son, interesting stories; Sleeping Song (paraphrased from 
Theocritus), Over the Waters and Prothalamion, pleasing poems; The Chinese at 
Beaver Falls, Some Tyrolean Superstitions, and Curious Couples, miscellaneous pieces, 
together with an installment of the Marquis of Lossie, OurMonthly Gossip and Liter- 
ature of the Day. It isa capital number. July begins Vol. XX, and now isa goed 
time to subscribe. $4.00 a year. address J B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Speci- 
men nupber 20 cents. 
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We find an interesting account in the Algona 
Republican, of the first Meeting of the N. W- 
Iowa Association, held June 13-15, at Algona, 
Kossuth Co. State Superintendent G. W. Von 
Coelln, J. C. Gilchrist, President State Normal 
School, and other prominent educators were 
present. A. Brunsen, Superintendent of Kos- 
suth Co. was the presiding officer. 

The next General meeting of the American 
Social Science Association will be held at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Sept. 4th—7th, 1877. 
The programine is already issued and gives 
promise of asession of great interest and value, 
Among the papers to be presented in the Edu- 
cational Sections are the following; Legal Kdu- 
cation, by Dr. Woolsey; The Ventilation and 
Warming of Schools, three papers, by D. F. 
Lineoln, M. D., of Boston, Dr. F. Winsor, of 
Winchester, Mass., and Prof. Wm. Watson, of 
Boston; Desks and Seats for Schools, by A. HL. 
Nichols, M. D., of Boston: Health and Study 
by Hon. B. G. Northrop, of New Haven: and 
The Half-time System of Education, by D. F. 
Lincoln, M. D., of Boston. 





The New England Normal Institute, to be 
held from July 25th to August 23], at East 
Greenwich, R. I., is intended to furnish the 
best facilities for Literary and Musical Culture, 
not only to teachers of all branches of these 
departments who de-ire to prepare themselves 
fora more successful prosecution of their pro- 
fession, but also to pupils in every stage of 
proficiency. This Institute is designed to meet 
the want fur a Summer Normal that shall 
present the best ficilities for culture and at the 
same time afford to tired aud overworked 
teachers opportunity for seaside recreation and 
rest. Further particulars will be furnished on 


y 4 


application to E. Tourjee, Music Hall, Boston. 





Our readers who are thinking about the Paris 
Exposition will take note that partial arrange- 
ments have already been effected for a Trans- 
Atlantic Normal Trip to be taken during the 
summer of 1878. Daily Normal exercises will 
take place on the steamer and at such other 
points as leisure will permit. The tour will 
embrace Great Britain and the Continent, in- 
eluding the International Exhibition at Paris- 
The entire route to be taken and the time to be 
oceupied will be decided at the coming session 
of the Normal. The expenses will be reduced 











to the lowest possible figures and will proba- 
bly not excced $350 for the entire trip. 





It is rumored that the Paris Exposition may 
be postponed on account of the war and the 
unsettled state of Europe; but six weeks may 
show a great change in the aspect of things. 





Prof. L. B. Everdell, of Fond du Lae, has 
ready for publication a somewhat claborate 
work on English Phonology. From a hasty ex 
amination of the volume in manuscript, we are 
impressed with its evidences of patient labor 
and good scholarship. Prof. Everdell is now 
engaged upon a treatise on English Grammar, 
“originally written,” as he says, “some nine 
years ago, twice re-written, and now wholly 
recast.”’ He thus follows the Horatian rule, 
and certainly deserves sueeess. Our best 
wishes are with him. 

We have received a catalogue and programme 
of commencement exercises of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn. Th s is the school for colored 
students, which has been made well known in 


| both hemispheres by the famous “ Jubilee 


Singers,” through whose efforts, “ Jubilee 
Hall,’ the chief and very imposing building, 
was ereeted. The school appears to be prus- 
perous. The number of students in attendance 
during the year just closed was 246, divided 
into Cellege Dep’t. (Seniors, 2; Juuiors, 2; 
Sophomores, 4; Freshmen, 8) 15; College Pre- 
paratory, 53; Theologieal, 33; Normal Course, 
158; Higher Normal, 19. With just what suc- 
cess the problem of the higher clucation of 
the Negro is being solved in this and other 
like institutions, exclusively devoted to his ben- 
efit, we would greatly like to know, and wish 
some competent and impartial authority 
would announce. 


The handsomely printed programme of the 
“ First Annual Graduating Exercises” of the 
Darlington High School contains the names of 


seven graduates. 





At Beloit the commencement exercises of 
the High School were held June 22. Tho 
Graduating Class numbered thirteen—5 in the 
classical course, and 8 in the general course. 
The classical course prepares for college. The 
school made an addition to its teaching facili- 
ties in a large and valuable collection of shells, 
corals, &c., 1nd of fossils from adjoining States. 
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The graduating exercises of Carroll College, 
Waukesha, held in the Presbyterian Church, 
June 29, were of a pleasant character, includ- 
ing orations and essays, and an address on Cal- 
ture, by C. L. Thompson, D. D., of Chicago. 
Diplomas, (in the Preparatory or High Schoo} 
course as we suppose) were awarded to seven 
ladies and the same number of gentlemen. 





Prof. A. F. North, of Pewaukee, has been 
examining the classes of Carroll College, 


and publishes iu the Waukesha Freeman, a 
very complimentary letter embodying the 
results of the inspection. Carroll College is 
undoubtedly doing excellent work,—it could 
not be otherwise under the capable manage- 
ment of Prof. Rankin,—and we endorse Mr. 
North’s wish that the institution might be put 
onan enduring basis by a “timely and moderate 
endowment.” 





The exercises of Anniversary Week at Fox 
Lake Seminary, were, a Baccalaureate Sermon 
by the Principal, Rey. A. O. Wright, subject 
The True Education; an Address by Julius H, 
Dawes, Esq., subject, Hobbies; also, an Address 
before the Christian Association, by Rev. A. R 
Day, of Waukesha. On Wednesday evening: 
June 20, came off the Exereises of the Gradu’ 
ating Class, and the Annual Address, by Rev. 
Geo. F. Hunting, of Sparta, subject, 
and Parables, their Place in the 
Man.”’? The school is prospering. 





** Pictures 
Edueatien of 





The annual exhibit of the New Lisbon pub- | 


lic school, which was held on Wednesday even 
ing, June varied somewhat from a round 
of merely rhetorical exercises and music. The 
object of the exhibit was to show to the patrons 
of the school and to the public in general, the 
character of the work done, so far as it could 
be shown in the manner chosen. They were 
presented samples of kindergarten work from 
the primary department, drawing and writing 
books from the various rooms, examination 
papers of graduating classes, and oil paintings 
painted during the year by pupils of the high 
school. 


7 
Zl, 





We find in the Grant Co, Advocate a very 
interesting account of the commencement ex- 
ercises of the Lancaster High School of which 
J.G. Davies has had charge the past year. 
Ten meritorious students received their diplo- 
mas, and in the evening were entertained, to- 
gether with the teachers, by Judge Miller. 
The Advocate says: “* The Lancaster schools 
were never conducted better than during the 
year which closed. last Friday. Mr. Davies 
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and his whole corps of assistants and subordi- 
nates have done more than well, and ifany or 
allof them wanted ‘ 
doubt, 


another term’ 
be cheerfully 


would, no 
re-employed. School 
teachers, like editors, preachers and other im- 
portant objects of animated nature are known 
and judged by the fruit they bear.’ 


The year just closed has been one of pros- 
verity with the Normal Schools. The atten- 
dance of pupils has been larger than during any 
previous year. The administration of Pregj-- 
dent Phelps at Whitewater has been thor- 
oughly successful. The graduating classes num- 
bered as follows: 

Pitinrme~ ee Years’ c RRNNIS cisco Ot +7 
Four Years’ Course 
W hitewater—Two Years’ c ‘ourse, 
Four Years’ Course. 
Os best [wo Years’ Course. 

At River Falls, where the sina has been in 
operation only two years there were no gradu- 
ates, although several had completed the 
shorter course, and at Oshkosh there happened 
to be no graduates from the Four year’s Course. 










At the recent close of the school year 18 
pupils graduated from the Madison High 
School, a larger number than in any previous 
year. Neaily al these will enter the State 
University next fall. The public schools of the 
Capital, under the efficient management of 
Prof. Shaw, are in excellent condition. The 
High School is destined to become the chief 
preparatory public school of the State, in the 
sense that the Ann Arbor High School is in 
Michigan. It already gives superior prepara- 
tion for all departments of the University, and 
lacks only the reputation and number of 
students which time and the complete abo- 
lition of preparatory work in the University 
wil surely bring. 





The twenty-fourth annual Commencement 
of the State University occurred June 20th. 
There were 42 graduates from the various de- 
partments, as follows: Arts, 5; Letters, 2; 
Science, 19, Civil Engineering, 5; Mining and 
Metallurgy, 1; Law, 10. The exercises of 
Commencement Day were creditable. In the 
matter of delivery, particularly, there was a 
marked improvement over preceding years, 
Every one of the seven young ladies was dis-~ 
tinctly heard in all parts of the Assembly 
Chamber, something almost unprecedented. 
The programme indicated that two young 
ladies were entitled to “honors of the first 
grade,” in scholarship, in the College of Arte, 
and one to “honors of the second grade,” in 
the College of Letters. Only one young man, 
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took the first honors in the former, and one 
the second honors in the latter. Thus the 
gi lshad the lion’s share, ‘The Lewis prize 
(a gold medal) was awarded to Charles L. 
Dudley, of Mattison, for general superiority of 
his oration—in thought, composition, and de- 


livery. 





Keep in mind the annual examination for 
State certificates at Madison, August 7th, 10th. 
The examiners are Prezident Parker, Prof. 
Salisbury,and D-.S. H. Carpenter. For cir- 
cular with full particulars, write to the State 
Superintendent. 





Q. What, amil July ‘eats, is cooler than an 
iceberg? A. The claim of the Madison con- 
spirators that they are entitled to the gratitude 
of “the people” because they have already 
made school books cheaper. Thank the pick- 
pocket whose hand you caught feeling for your 
wallet, because he has tauy;ht you caution! 

We need rot call attention to the beautiful 
design for a s-cool house, in the present num- 
ber. It will attract alleyes. We shall in the 
course of the year give some other approved 
designs and plans. For the present one we 
are indebted to Maj. J. B. Morwin, E.itor of 
the American Journal of Education. 

Superintendent Guernsey, of Grant Co., re- 
eently wrote that he had quite a siege the past 
spring at his examinations, Ile had 471 appli- 
cants—about 70 more than last year—and ex- 
pects 300 next fall. Multiply 471 by the 
number of branches in which the candidates 
were examined, and then eonsiler the appall- 
ing labor involved in earefully reading and 
marking their papers! Only 220 out of the 471 
received certificates. There are about 380 cer- 
tifieates in force in the county and about 250 
teachers required at a given time for the 


schools, Assome teach only in the summer, | 


and others only in the winter, and others again 
obtain certificates mainly for the sake of the 
honor or the drill, without intending to teach 
during the year, Mr. Guernsey has kept the 
lines as closely drawn as circumstances would 
permit. His report for last year shows that 372 
different teachers were actually em ployed in 
the county—only § less than the present num- 
her of certificates in force. 

For the work that Superintendent Guernsey 


is doing — decidedly more than that of any 
other Connty Superintendent in he State—he 
ought to have a salary of at least $2,000 per an- 


nam. We don’t see how any Supervisor of 


that countye an look him squarely in the face. 


In the organization of most universities and 
e>ilegex, the President is e.r-officio 1. member 
of the governing board. Inthe University of 
Michigan he is not only a member but Presi- 
dent of the Board. In the Iowa University he 
isa member and chairman ef the Executive 
Committee. Inthe University of Minnesota 
heis a member and Corresponding Secretary. 
In the University of Kansas he i- a member. 
In the East, college presidents are universally 
members of the Board. In Wisconsin, how- 
ever, we find an exception. The Presi lent of 
our State Univer-ity is not a member of the 
Board of Regents. An effort will probably be 
made to obtain from the next Legislature the 
correction of this defect in our University or- 
ganization. A defect it really seems to us te 


be. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Senior Class of the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., June 18, 1877: 

Whereas, We have learned with deepest re- 
gret that the connection of Miss Lilly, Prof. 
Culver «nd Miss Deichman with the Normal 
School is about to be severed, and 

Whereas, Miss Lally has done so much to se- 
cure und maintain the present hégh standing 
of the institution, and has ever been to us and 
to all her pupils an unbiased adviser, a taith- 
ful friend and teacher, and a noble example of 
staunch womanly character, and 

Whereas, Prof. Culver has been an earnest 
} and efficient instructor end a kind and oblig- 
| ing friend—ever willing te assist the students, 
especially in their efforts to entertain the pub- 
lic, and 

Whereas, Miss Deichman, though not a 
teacher in the regular stuces of the course, by 
her pleasant manner and by her valuable ser- 
vices on all public occasions as well as in the 
performance of her daily duties, has won the 
esteem of all, therefore 

Resolved, That we desire to publicly express 
our sorrow and disappointment in view of our 
coming separation. 

Resolved, That we tender to them the honor 
aud gratitude due for the faithful performance 
of duty, together with our continued love and 
best wishes for the future. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
| presented to each ef the persons mentioned, 
and also to the Whitewater Register and to the 
Wisconsin Journat oF Epucation for publi- 


cation. 
W. L. GORDON, 
ELLA COOK, * 
ELLA HAMILTON. 
Ek. 8. RICHMOND. 


Committee on Resolutions. 








Prof. R. L. Reed, principal at Prescott, 
writes: “We closed up a very successful year 
of nine months last week. Missex Watkins 
and How are very superior teachers in their 
departinents (nrimary). Platteville will not be 
ashamed of them.” 
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Hon. Henry Kididle, Supt. Public Schools of 
the city of New York, says,in his annual re- 
port for the year ending Dee. 31, 1876, in refer- 
ence to the Compulsory Attendance Law of 
that State: 

‘At present, notwithstanding the faithful 
and laborous exertions of the officers in charge 
of the truancy departinent, I do not think the 
results are at all commensurate with the ex- 
pense incurred.” In reference to the law out- 
side of the city he says: ** Indeed, in no other 
part of the State have any practical steps been 
taken to enforce its provisions.” 





There is a constant demand from other states 
for the last three Wisconsin School Reports. 
Prof. L. F. Parker, Chair of Greek and His- 
tors, State University of lowa, (an entire 
stranger tous), who asked for a copy last year, 
writes, June Sth: “ Please send mea copy of 
your last Report, if convenient. These re- 
ports of yours are too valuable to be limited 
to Wiseonsin.” Several copies of the fir-t two 
were recently solicited by persons in the Cana- 
dian provinees of New Brunswick. The super- 
intendent is of course pleased to find them ap- 
preciated, and regrets that the supply of the 





second report has for some time been ex- 
hausted. 

Weare having many preofs of the rapid set- 
thoment of the country along the newer por- 
tion of the Wisconsin Central Railway. The 
demand for dictionaries, school codes, ete, 
from that region, has been brisk. An in- 
tellivent lett ris just received from the editor 
of the 7'imes, published at Phillips. on the line 
of that road, announcing that the people of his 
town have adopted “the township system” and 
are aLout organizing their first schools. The 
first tw» school-houses will be built this sum- 
mer ata cost ot $5,000, one-half loaned from 
the State. Thisis only one of many evidences 
of the rapid mareh of civilization into those 
aorthern wilds. The Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way deserves the gratitude and good will of 
every citizen interested in the progress of the 
State. The read is now entirely completed 
through to Ashland. Our readers have ob- 
served its advertisement published for some 
months in the JourNAL. 





Mr. Chas. A. Wilkin, principal at Avoca, 
whose attempted assassination on May 4th, by 
a Mr. Carver, whose child he punished, has 
been widely noticed and commented upon by 
the press of the State, writes respecting the 





State Journal's account of the affair, which 
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was generally copied and circulated; “ It may 
not be amiss to say that even modern newspaper 
sensationism lacks warrant for the complete 
audacity ef that article,” and adds that “the 
circumstances of the shooting were hideously 
misrepresented.” Mr.Wilkin says that he ney- 
er before applied the rod to any pupil in any 
school, that in this instance he whipped “ with 
the high sense of duty” and with perfect self- 
control. A ‘ter a careful stu-ty of the case for 
some time h + had decided that he must either 
whip or expel. For the pupil’s sake he chose 
the corporal punishment, which he inflicted 
“with the due degree of thoroughness which 
the critical juncture made indispensable.” He 
adds: “Of course I was aware of his (Mr, 
Carver’s) liability to* lose his head,’ and of his 
irresponsibility when in an acephalous condi- 
tion. But I honestly strove to benefit the 
pupil, and Iam honestly proud of the result; 
for the little girl is yet in school and is dving 
such work as she never did before.” 

We know Mr. Wilkin and believe every 
word of his clear statement of the case. Ie 
isan exceptionably high-minded, intelligent, 
and cool-headed young man—one of the most 
thoroughly excellent and promising of the 
recent University graduates. We beheve he 


| is deserving of no censure for the act that 
| nearly cost him bis life, but only of warm con- 


gratulation for his narrow escape. 





The new illustrated Tlistorical Atlas of Wis- 
eonsin which has long been in preparation by 
Snyder, Van Vechten & Co., promises to be a 
work of great interest and value, far surpass- 
ing any atlas cf our State yet published, It 
will contain a large and accurate map of each 
county and city, together with the carly local 
history of the same; a geological map; a climate 
map; a railroad ixap of both the State and . 
the United States; fine lithographic views of . 
public buildings; a general history of the state; 
treatises on its educational, agricultural and 
commercial interests, ete., ete. C. W. Butter- 
field, the author of Crawford’s Campaign, 


against Sandusky, and other historical works, , 
is now in Madison preparing the general his- , 


tory. Three other persons may be daily seen 
in the Historical Library at the capitol, hard 
at work putting in shape the local histories, 


The article on the Geology of the state, with , 


the geological maps, will be furnished by State 
Geologist Chamberlain; the Educational His- 
tory by State Superintendent Searing. The 
publishers propose to spare no expense to 
make this work command after publication 
the respect of the most critical. We give this 
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unsolicited notice as due to honest men, and 
to an honest and important work promising 
to be an honor to the State. 





Weare glal to lewn that Prof. Ulirvey, of 
Sheboygan, has received a patent for his venti- 
lating device. He is mvking gool his promize 
to explain his plan through the Journat. We 
have an article from his pen which will appear 
next month. Meantime he reportsin the pres- 
ent issue some unusually good work done in 
Botany by a class under one of the Sheboygan 
teachers. 





Man’s dominion over nature is constantly 
increasing. What with tunnelling mountains 
and eanalling ixthmuses, and improvements in 
locomotion by land and by sea, impediments 
to realy intercourse between all parts of the 
globe are being removed. But more than this, 
it is proposed to convert sea into land and land 
intosea, The Dutch are about to add some 


500,000 -eres of fertile land to the Kingdom of 


Netherlanes, by shutting and pumping out the 
southern part of tne Zuyder Zee, and the 
French to make an inland sea in a depression 
of the desert of Sahara, by letting in water 
from the Me literranean by a canal of twelve 
miles inlength from the Gulf of Gabez. The 
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new sea would be considerably larger than the 

reat Salt Lake, and perhaps modify the torril 
‘limate of Northern Atrict somewhat. In 
Yzypt tree planting is beginning to bring the 
‘ong unknown phenomenon of rain in some 
juarters, 





The library of the State University has now 
ut:ifle over 8,909 volumes, an increase of about 
3,000 in two years. This increase is partly 
‘rom the library of the late Dr. Lavham, re- 
zently purchased by the State, but the annual 
increase from regular purchases is consi lerable. 
Che purchases during the last three years have 
been male with gool julgmen*, an it is safe 
to say that the value of the library in general 
has during that time more than doubled. 





We find the Florence Oil Stove to mect all 
reasonable expectations. It will boil, broil 
and bake, roast, toast and fry, and do any- 
thing else required of a weil regulated cooking 
upparatus, in a hizhly satisfactory manner, an} 
it a trifling expense. Its alvantages are best 
learned by sending for a circular. We have 
the double heater, as shown by the cut which 
forms part cf the auvvertisement on another 

age. Our “help” has just remarkel—"It 
irons splendidly.” The cost is saved in a short 
time in fuel. 
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natural history, etc. Much might be said in favor of such a depart- 
ment, of its teaching and stimulating effects, but I leave it for your 
consideration with the expression of an earnest belief in its usefulness, 
and a sincere desire to see it carried into effect. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The German proverb, “Where music is not the Devil comes in,” 
if bearing much of truth or force is certainly in its application worthy 
of the teacher’s observation and thought. 

The purpose of education in its broadest sense, is for future enjoyment; 
to so prepare one for life that goodness and happiness may be attained, 
With this view of the mattershould we educate only in those branches 
which may by and by havea tendency to merely aid in accumulating dol. 
lars and thereby propagate and encourage a mercenary spirit? Should 
we not as well educate iu branches of study that will enable our pu- 
nils to make pleasant and enjoy the home circle? Then what is 
more practical than music? Its disciplinary and humanizing effects 
in our every day school-work are also worthy of our notice. Asa means 
of restraining and checking the bad passions, and supplying better and 
noble ones, should we not assign it a more important position in our 
curriculum of work? To make music successful many obstacles may 
have to be overcome: the disinclination of the pupil, the objections 
of the parent, the indifference of Boards of Education are not among 
the least. 

But that these impediments have been met and surmounted, and 
music, the youngest of the arts obtained a firm foothold, numerous 
schools in our state to-day bear evidence,—schools where its value is 
appreciated, where it stands as an important auxiliary of good resulis 
and would be among the last of useful branches to be dispensed with. 
Are there not lessons of importance to us as teachers in these testi- 


monies ? 
DRAWING. 


Driwing as an educational force is not fully appreciated. Too of- 
ten looked upon as an accomplishment, the ability to make pictures 
so nething for young ladies to tuke to finish a prescribed course, it is 
al nost a dead letter ix our public school system. The ery of “specia} 
teaching” is often raised, and “no one can teach it unless specially 
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‘gitted in’ this direction.” ° By stich“argiimerits it is implied that “few 


can learn it.” and hence the teacher becomes as skeptical regarding its 
usefulness as pupil and patron, and the result is easily for@told. 

Is itnot generally conceded that inventive drawing will discipline per- 
ception, and from this imagination and reason? Is not the cultivation 
of these faculties education in its highest sense? Will not the arti- 
san who has the education that enables him to draw his plans succeed 
beyond the one that cannot? With affirmative replies to the above 
questions and with leading teachers placing drawing as third or fourth 
in order with other branches in necessity and usefulness can we longer 
ignore or neglect it? 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


That our State University should be what it was intended for—the 
topmost round in the educational ladder of the state—the culmina- 
tion of systematic school work we are quite well agreed upon. Its 
influence should be felt through Primary and High School. To this 
we as teachers should watch not jealous of but for its success; in all 
ways to add our mite for its progress, or be prepared to battle for its 
safety when dangers assail. 

The growing confidence of the people in its management and work 
has fully justified our legislators in providing means for a yet larger 
and more efficient growth. Let us express the hope that harmony 
and wisdom will prevail in the councils of those to whom this impor- 
tant charge is entrusted, that the generosity of the people may con- 
tinue, and that the highest results may follow. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Prominent among the results of the deliberations of this associa- 
tion regarding the needs of the profession was the legislation 
for the establishment of the training schools whose business 
it should be to furnish teachers specially trained for their work, 
and thereby render the vast capital devoted to educational purposes 
far more productive. With all facilities granted by our generous fund 
still of the six thousand teachers required for our schools but one thi us- 
and are annually receiving any portion of this training. May we 
not here express the hope that the one thousand in their respec ive 
localities will act as leaven in the work of eommon schools, and that 
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eational fields, causing friends of the system to rejoice and put forth 
greater efferts for its advancement ? 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION. 

The Principals’ Association after a few years of rest was revived 
last winter. Its purposes are commendable to thinking teachers, viz: 
To assist principuls of schools by comp urison of ideas in discussion to 
meet their responsibilities understandingly. An important auxiliary 
of the parent association it has its distinctive allotted work to per. 
form—work that cannot well be reached by larger bodies, unless at a 
sacrifice of problems important to all. With leading edueators at 
the helm we may expect much of good to school interests. 


SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 


The Superintendents’ Association composed of supervisors of city 
and country schools, with the State Superintendent as director or 
presiding officer, has much to do, and much is performed for the ben- 
efit of the supervisory system. Many cities and counties are, unfor- 
tunately, not represented in these meetings of this association, owing 
largely, no doubt, to the peoples’ indifference or their distrust of the 
efficacy of supervision, resulting in inadequate salaries, the appoint- 
ment of business men in many cities, who earn their nominal salaries 
by remaining passive, a target for indignant shafts that are sure to 
come, 

Cannot the people be educated to see that better results may be at- 
tained from the thoughts and deeds of one who, with remunera‘ive 
salary, may devote his ¢rhole time to supervision? Is there not encugh 
of good in the supervisory system to warrant this body in pushing 
forward until even in small cities it is more perfect ? 

The county system has its defects and defective friends. Too much 
is attempted, too much in consequence is left undone. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Prominent among the instrumentalities of the teacher is the text- 

book. ‘I'he necessities for uniformity in particular cities or districts 


are imperative. In cities where teachers are more permanent the 
needs are quite generally supplied. In district or country schools, 





the impress of our Normal School work may be made in various edu... 
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where the: supervisory power may be remote or unable trom various 


causes to do this work, there is a sad Jack of regularity or uniformity, 
In many of these schools where the text-book is so much relied upon, 
where much is required of it, we find such an utter disregard of any- 
thing approaching uniformity, that classes are multiplied to such an 
extent that the teacher hurries from one to another with small re- 
sults. 

These statements involve problems that have been presented to this 
body before. Discussions as to ways and means out of the difficulties 
have arisen and much of good has resulted. But for the unaccom- 
plished work, and the new phases which the problem has so recently 
assumed, which may finally result in disaster to the cause you repre- 
sent, I should pass it by. But recognizing that the text-book question 
may, unfortunately, at no distant day, become an important factor in 
political affairs of our state, should not this body, appreciating the 
valiant blows already struck for the public school interesis in this 
great speculative contest, place clearly hetore the people the remedy 
which your long and intimate experience in the work suggests? 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Among the most important of our educational accessories stands the 
Teachers’ Institute. 

The work done in these meetings within the last ten years, for the 
teachers, and through them for the schools, is unsurpassed by other 
educational features. So far as text-book or general information im- 
parted is concerned, perhaps too much has been expected. No leader 
‘an make, neither does he expect to make, successful teachers in a few 
days or few weeks out of somewhat crude material; but to establish an 
earnest desire in the teacher for higher culture in his profession, to 
lay a foundation of thought and inquiry that will lead him to search 
in appropriate schools for the training that may help him to go forth 
and become a teacher of pupils and patrons, a leader in moral and 
mental education. 

Possibly we as an association or body of teachers, although appre- 
ciating the work done in these institutes by a few of our leading edu- 
eaturs,—possibly, aay probably. we expect, now that the system is 
inaugurated and flourishing, that it will care for itself; the youth has 
reached years that will enable him to walk alone; that it is a youth no 
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more but has come to manhooda’s prime and hence must stand or fall 
on its merits. 

Is there not greater.danger.from cold. neglect.than from active op. . 
position? Its merits and demerits should be discussed at our sessions, 
Ever ready to criticise, ever ready 10 encourage, we should consider it 
as it is, one of the fruitful branches of our parent tree for the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and watch all innovations upon its syste- 
matic course with careful vig.lance. 

I have spoken so far upon the general or state Institutes. Not less 
important in their respective fields are city and county meetings, 
Like soldiers paraded before commanding officers for inspection, so 
should teachers be required to appear before their superior officer to 
enable him to discover and eradicate rust from their mental accouter- 
ments. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus, fellow teachers, | have sketched a message embodying a few 
of what appear to be our direct present needs. As we stand here to- 
day and look back forty-five years at the school work done where this 
city now stands, from which preparatory steps one of our best school 
systems has arisen, and from this place around the state to isolated 
corners, where the log school-house was then supreme, and can now 
say a chain of school-houses knits us together—sehool district joined 
to school district, until remote corners are united—here and there 
High Sehvols, Academies, Normal Schools, Colleges, erowned by the 
State University—is it to be wondered at that we can dare self-lauda- 
tion? 

Less than half a century has passed since the grounds occupied by 
the barbarians have been made so productive of enlightened civilized 
life,—all owing to our glorious system of free schools. From the 
little school-house that stood but a few hundred yards from here, with 
its one teacher, supported by the rate-bill, we have grown to our pres- 
ent dimensions. Wealth by her contributions in particular localities 
has permeated ignorance by providing means of education for the 
poor. As we can look back with gratified pride, we may look forward 
to the time when the wealth of a particular section may be required 
to enlighten remote corners. As the present local system of taxation 
is immeasurably superior to that of the old rate-bill, even so may we 
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look for corresponding results from the state tax which, distributed, 
shall better enable intelligence to minister to ignorance in the remot- 
est part of our commonwealth. 

We are standing at the threshold of .the second quarter-century in 
the history of our association. The record of the past is bright; let 
that of the future be brighter. May all our deliberations in this as- 
sembly help to sow the seeds of even fairer fruit than that which we 
now call our own. 


—=_e< 


GROWTH ANP DUTY. 


The history of the earth's formation and growth has been indelibly 
written in its crust throughout countless ages. Until the present 
time man has been busy studying its alphabet, and is now beginning 
to read its first pages. It is generally believed that it was through 
many changes that the earth reached its present form. 

The marine fossils upon the lofty mountain sides, the huge craters 
of extinct voleanoes, the glacial scratches, and the terraced sides of 
river valleys, speak as plainly of growth through mighty transforma- 
tions as if their speech were vocal. “ Silence is vocal if we listen 
well.” When those who read this history, tell us that millions of 
years elapsed during the preparation of the earth for the advent of 

he human race, we can readily believe that its Divine Architect creat- 
ed it for no énsignificant purpose. Beauty, utility, and wealth were 
lavishly bestowed in every part. 

Nature’s laws were made perfect and unchangeable for the service 
of mankind. Above al! was the ever watchful care of a benevolent 
Creator, whose loving kindness was made to extend over all his works. 
From the birth of humanity to the present, nature’s laws have been 
working, serving, and uplifting, according as man has studied, under- 
stood and obeyed. There has ever been in the race an upward ten- 
dency, and the effort has been crowned with much success. “ There 
isa law of human progress.” Nothing good springs into existence 
at a single bound, nor has any great work been accomplished by one 
mind. 

Thousands live their uneventful lives, seeming to play no important 
part in the world’s history; and yet, with their quiet labors, they 
pave the way for the great work which brings renown, perhaps, to a 
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single name. Shakespeare could never have been the Shakespeare he 
was, either before or since the age of Elizabeth. All humanity are 
bound together by unseen cords, which can never be severed, and the 
sooner we understand this, and work believing that the good of one 
is the good of all, the better it will be for mankind. 

Millions of years, we are told, were occupied in the creation of the 
world. So thousands of years have been required to raise humanty 
to its present position, and ages more must pass before it can reach 
its desired goal. God aims at perfection, and constantly works to- 
wards that end. 

This earth is perfect for its purpose. Its lands and waters, its for- 
ests and plains, its stores of agricultural and mineral wealth, its night- 
time and sunshine,—all parts are perfect. The typical human frame is 
perfect. Every bone, muscle, vein, nerve and sense is perfect in its place. 

Why then so much imperfection and diseord ? 

Because the end és not yer, We are still in the morning of a day 
yet to become glorious. 

Many beautiful lives are exerting an influence in the world to-day, 
but a knowledge of the evil and sorrow everywhere existing, brings 
anguish unspeakable to many as they step forth from childhood’s 
paradise and behold the truth, as it is. 

Many steps upward have been taken since God first looked upon 
his work, and, smiling, said “It is good.” He is all-wise, all power- 
ful, but He doeth not all tze work. We are here not simply to be 
pleised, to be happy, but to serve, to further the Divine plan. No 
one expects wholly to right the wrongs, but each can perform his 
part. “It is better to fight for the good, than to rail at the ill.” 
There are wrongs in the world which none but men and women will 
ever right. We struck the discordant notes, and now it is not suffi- 
cient that we pray earnestly an often, that the discord may give place 
to harmony. God never answered the prayer of one who only prayed. 
Life should be a blessing to all, bunt there are many to whom it seems 
to bring little, for which they can give thanks. The taints and de- 
formities, which are the heritage of many, mike it something less 
than a blessing, aye, often little better than a curse. 

Parental love may be strong and deep enough. but too often igno- 
rance and indifference are stronger and deeper still. 
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History shows far too little progress in ‘this respect. Many steps 
upward must be tuken before we mty reasonably hope for a decrease 
in poverty, suffering’ and crime. Is a sinful life here, and an eternity 
of punishment hereafter, better than never to have been? Ask a rose 
to withhold its fragrance. Ask a sin-begottea youth to be pure and 
honest. “Relation and connection are not somewhere and sometime, 
but everywhere and always.” ‘ Nature never falls asleep, never 
stumbles.” Give her right conditions and the results are perfect; 
otherwise do not hope for perfection. If the time ever comes, when 
few or none will begin life with feet already turned into paths of sin, 
hopeless of any returning from the sorrow and darkness which are 
there found; but when all will have their feet securely pianted in ways 
which lead to pure lives, where are found sunlight and growth, then 
indeed may that generation rejoice at the world’s progress. Eduea- 
cation, broad and comprehensive, must be the one great remedy for 
these evils; knowledge of laws, and obedience to then, will do the 
work. That education is not doing all it should do is proven by many 
sad failures in life, by the cries which come from the highways and 
byways, from prison cells, and from the lips of many who are still 
struggling to hold secure their slipping feet. In every church, school, 
and home should be taught unceasing!ly self-control, self-respect. good 
will, and charity. If the many thousands in our prisons could tell 
their histories, we should hear of early mis-steps, taken for want of 
self-control, aud failure to return to pure lives because of the cold 
shoulders or frowning faces turned toward them, when they would 
gladly have ceased from sinning. There have always been too many 
ready to “cast the first stone,” regardless of the restriction given. 
No sounding line can measure the depths to which human souls have 
been driven by the unsympathising, thoughtless ones, who have pre- 
sumed to be judges of their neighbor's sins, and the punishments de- 
served. 

A Christianity, which will not felp ali who are struggling to 
keep in the right, or to return after having stepped aside, “needs an- 
other Christ to die for it.” 

It is only they who stand not very high who look scornfully upon 
those below. Great souls are ever full of sympxthy and charity, gladly 
reaching down helpful hands, like the * gods ineurious of themselves.” 
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The walls of’ selfishness, high and unyielding, with which so many 
surround themselves, greatly retard our progress. They must be torn 
down; God's light must erter every corner of the human heart: hands 
must be clasped in warm fraternal love; and all must keep step to the 
music of harmonious lives. The hungry longing, which each heart 
has known so well, can be satisfied by nothing else. Civil laws care 
for those who hunger for bread and meat. God's laws, living in our 
hearts, should make us ready to care for those who hunger for kind 
words, and deeds of love. 

Not to bear the burdens of others, but to encourage them to bear 
their own is our best work. This takes s» little from him who gives; 
*tis worth so much to him who receives; for life to us all seems, at 
times, but a weary climbing, searching after, hoping for something 
better, still above the seeker. It matters not so much how high one 
stands, as which way his face is turned, whether toward good or evil; 
it matters notso much how rapid one’s progress may be, as how much 
good he does along the way. 

*The Coronation day of the Golden Rule will come” when all bear 
it ia their hearts and live it every day. ‘Selfishness is poverty,” 
the most utter destitution of a human soul, and in truth the cause of 
most the sin and sorrow of the world. The best and noblest lives 
are those lived for the good of others, and richly stocked with charity. 
Then let our education teach us to live “ with a charity as broad as 
the needs of humanity, with a toleration as universal as our ignor- 
ance and our mistakes, with a mutual forgivness as omnipresent as 
are the shadows and mysteries of human life.” And thus shall we 
lessen the clashing and discord around us, which blends so poorly 


J 


with the “harmony of the spheres” which is God's perfect work. 
VALEDICTORY. 

The hour has come when the class of “seventy-seven” must. say 
last words. We are glad that we may now go forth to join the 
busy workers in that field where there is so much to be done; but 
we are sad when we think of the good byes that must be spoken ere 
we part. To the friends of Whitewater, and Gentlemen of the Board, 
we can say, we have appreciated your many acts of kindness, and feel 
thankful for the same. Your interest in us has been manifested in 
many ways. and has helped us more than we can tell: To you all, 
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with grateful hearts, we say, “we thank you.”- School-mates—we 
leave you knowing you are doing a good work, and hoping you may 
yet pass many pleasant and profitable days in this school, which we 
all love so well. You have been our friends, you too have helped us, 
and for this we are thankful. Keep to your work, do it well, but 
never be so busy that you cannot cheerfully giye an encouraging 
word, or lend a helping hand to those who seem to need the aid. 
“Learn to help others without blaming them for their need of help.” 

Student life has its dark days, but for you all will come the reward 
which ever follows work well done, if you are faithful. Our best 
wishes will be with you, always. 

Teachers—hardest task of all, is it for us to say last words to you. 
We can not, here, to-day, tell what you have done for us. For 

‘*Words grow weak and may not tell, 
TIow much our grateful hearts can feel.”’ 

Others, who have gone out from this school, have provev something 
of what your work has been. We hope, that in the years to come, 
our work will prove that tor us you have not labored in vain. We 
are glad we have been your pupils, we are glad we have known you. 

Only one promise do we make to-day; that is to always work, as 
you have worked, for truth and right; working just as cheerfully and 
earnestly among the poor and lowly, as in more inviting places; do- 
ing all we can to lessen ignorance. and to inerease knowledge and 
fuith in God; teaching 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete 


” 


If this be true, we shall all meet again. 
Apa R. Cooks 
Whitewater Normal School. 


Saeeanentinn ok niin alien 


MAY NOT “AS” BE A PRONOUN ? 


I cannot agree with the statement made in the June number of the 
JouRNAL that “as is never a relative pronoun.” When used as the correl- 
ative of such, I think it is;—as, for instance in the following: “And jt 
shall come to pass if they say unto thee, Whither shall we go forth? 
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then thou shalt tell them—Thus saith the Lord: Such as are for 
death to death; and such as are for the sword to the sword; and such 
as are for the famine to the famine; and such as are for the captivity 
to the captivity.” Jer. xv, 2. That is, such persons shall go to death 
as (=which persons) are for death. 

“A reference to the Anglo Saxon, in which this construction is com- 
mon (see March A-S. Gram., $ 380,6), appears to me to make this 
point clear. 

In the Anglo-Saxon there was a relative swa, which we have re- 
tained in who-so—a compound form. JWVho was never used as a relative 
in A-S.,—the only relatives being the and swe. This relative sia has 
passed into modern English chiefly in compounds made with its 
oblique cases, and hence used as adjectives or adverbs: as swa-like. 
such (Ger. solch); eal-swa, also, as (Ger. als). The « in as stands for 
vll,and the s for the relative swa (which). As therefore, if compounded 
with the nominative sira,= all who, or all what, in which case it may 
be a relative; if compounded with the instrumental see, = all how or 
all why, in which cases it is an adverb. 

The old oblique eases of the pronouns have been preserved in mod- 
ern English as adverbs, which, however, always retain somewhat of 
their pronominal joree, and are either demonstrative or relative. Our 
objective case is always the old dative. The demonstrative root was 
the. From the dative we have there. ‘This sometimes retains its pro- 
nominal force, as * What shall we have therefore? (i. e. for this) Matt. 
xiv. 27. From the accusative, we have fhan and then; from the in- 
strumental, the, as “the more the better.” The interrogative root was 
hwa (who): from this we have dative where; accusative when; instru- 
mental why, how. From the weak demonstrative root he, we have 
dative, here. From the relative sera, we have, instramental, so. We 
have also, the old adverbial forms of each, thence, whence, hence. 
Also applying the notion of comparison, we have thither, whither, 
whether, hither, either. 

Each of these pronouns is compounded with d/ke, making adjective 
forms, as, the-like (now an Hibernism); who-like, which; he-like 
each ; swa-like, such. 

The relative, demonstrative or interrogative force of all these de- 
rived words is due to their pronominal character. When and where 
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are not now called pronouns, because we do not recognize these 
oblique cases; but the nominatives who and whut are nevertheless so 
calied. So the is called the demonstrative pronoun or article, when 
formed from the A-S. nominative, but the demonstrative adverb, 
when formed from the A-S. instrumental (thy). In like manner as, 
when formed from the instrumental case of the pronoun fall-how, 
all-why) is an adverb; but when formed from the nominative (all-who) 
js a pronoun, as seems to me; and the discrimination must be made 
in the one case the sume as in th2 other, by the sense. 

Again: when as is used as a correlative of such it must be gramat- 
ica'ly what such is; if as is an adverb. such must be; if sch is a pro- 
nominal adjective (demonstrative), as must be: otherwise they could not 
be co-relatives. 

The primary meaning, then, of as is not “likenes>, equality, simi- 
larity in manner or character.” This is a secondary and derived 
meaning: its primary force was that of a relative pronoun, and its ad- 
verbial force has grown out of the disused obliqne case. T see no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the distinction here made; it is precisely the 
same as the distinction between the adverbial and demonstrative uses 
of the. Besides I do not recognize difficulty as determining the can_ 
ons for grammatical explanation. 

We would make the following references to authorities sustaining 
this view: 

Angus’ Handbook of the English Tongue, $22 
times used with the force of a relative, but requires as its antecedent 


7. * ‘As’ is some- 
some correlative form, ‘such,’ ‘as many,’ ‘the same.’ The use of ‘as’ 
and ‘so’ with a pronominal force is justified by analogous forms in the 
Gothic languages.” 

Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, $112. “As, owing to its relatival 
signification is sometimes loosely used for ‘which.’ This is still usual 
with us, but rarely except when preceded by ‘such’ or ‘the same’” 

§ 280. “That as. We now use only such with as, and only that with 
wich. Sines. however, sz) wis freq iently usel with which, natural- 
ly thet wis also usel with a3 (in which wry) used for which. Thus 
as approiehes the meaning of arelative pronoun. * * * * 
Hither (1) the nominative is omitted, or (2) as is put for who, the rela- 


tive ts aninoliel aateezlent. * * * * Similarly as is used 
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as a relative after an‘antecedent implied, but not expressed, by so with 
an adjective.” 

Morris's Historical Outlines of English Accidence, §188. “The 
relative pronouns are who, which, that, as.” 

§206. “As possesses a relative force, on account of its being a ccm. 
pound of so, and is usually employed as such when preceded by the 
demonstratives such, same, so much.” S. H. Carpenter, 

en 


THE MINUS SIGN. 


Epirors JourNaL or Epucation:—In your last issue—No. VI— 
we read the exposition of W. L. Rankin in reply to what he calls the 
assault of Professor Rockford on his method of dealing with the 
difficulty of the Algebraic sign minus, to be met with at the very 
threshold of Algebra. 

We think this elementary sign may be put for instruction in a 
familiar and intelligible form, without offering any serious objection 
to the methods presented by the gentiemen at issue. [t is this:— 
Addition is expressed by +, a positive sign, subtraction, by —, a neqa- 
tive sign; and it is well to remember at the outset, that each of these 
signs has two significations, which unless carefully borne in mind, 
may cause some confusion to the learner hereafter. They are used 
either to indicate the quality of the quantities to which they are pre- 
fixed, or the processes to which the quantities are to be subjected. 
Thus + @ means either a quantity having some peculiar quality, or a 
quantity to be added; — a means either a quantity having exactly the 
opposite quality, or a quantity to be subtracted. When these signs 
are intended to express quality, the positive sign is generally pre- 
fixed to that which forwards the object in view. Thus, if [ intend to 
go southward, + @, means some distance to the south, and minus, or —a, 
some distance to the north, or as it is sometimes expressed negative 
south, that is, opposite to the direction in which I mean to travel. 

Money which T have, should naturally be indicated by the positive 
sign, but that which I owe by the negative. It is evidently incor- 
rect to say that the negative quantity is one which is less than noth- 
ing, since a negative is as real a quantity as a positive, the only differ- 
en:e hetween them being that they are precisely the opposite to each 


other in quality. It may be well to remark that an insulated positive 
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or negative quantity has only the sign of quality, no reference being 
iad to the process of addition or subtraction, thus {-++a), (—a); but 
when not insulated they have both. 

Now for the simple method of dealing with the difficulty referred 
to. Let us see what we have to do when we have to subtract a quan- 
tity containing a minus term. For example, let it be required to sub- 
tract 7—3 from 12, which is obviously the same as subtracting 4 from 
12. But let us perform the operation so that the different qualities 
may be seen in the result. 


From 12 
Subtract 7—3 


Remainder 12—743=8. 

Taking 7 from 12, the result will be expressed by 12—7, but this 
will be too little for the remainder, for we have taken away 3 too 
much; therefore, the true remainder will be found by adding 3 to 
12—7, that is, the true remainder will be 12—7+-3. Hence the rea- 
son why the terms in subtraction are written in the remuinder with 
their signs changed. Or, generally, let it be required to subtract 


e—e from a. 


From a 
Subtract c—e 


Remainder a—c+e. 





In which case the same reasoning is applicable As_ professor 
Rankin remurks subtraction ever and always changes signs when 
written in the remainder. Respectfully, ete., 

Mineral Point, Iowa Co. Wis. JoHn CoMMINS. 


——=>e> _ 


THE PROBLEM OF VENTILATION. 


The construction of school buildings, not only in the country, but 
in villages and cities, shows the supreme indifference, or dense ignor- 
an‘e, or both combined, of building committees and builders, on the 
subject of ventilation. 

Of the importance of the subject, nothing need be sa‘d, of its neg- 
lect much has been seid; what needs to be said, is something con- 
cerning the minner of remedying the existing evil. 

In the construction of new buildings, it is comp iratively an easy tesk, 
though attended with considerable expense, to make such provis:on as 
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shall render proper ventilation a possibility, but in those buildings 
where no such provision has been made, the problem is not so easily 
solved. The following are some of the difficulties in the way of its 
solution: 


1. Difficulty of making such changes in buildings as the applica-.’ 


tion of ventilating apparatus would necessitate. 

2. The cost of making such changes and of the apparatus. 

3. The failure of teachers to make use of such means as are at hand 
for securing ventilation, and their lack of intelligent thought on 
the subject. 

4. The ignorance of the public generally of the condition of sehool 
buildings with reference to ventilation. 

Now what are the conditions requisite to the proper ventilation of 
a school-room, or of any room for that matter? There must be pre- 
vision for the ingress of+pure air, and the egress of impure air, 
There must be such a communication between the inner and the 
outer air, as shall secure a constant circulation of the air within the 
room. This circuiation must be such as not to bring currents of 
cold air in direct contact with the pupils. As much harm is often 
done by throwing open the windows on a cold day and allowing the 
blast of air to strike upon those in tha room, as results from breath- 
ing of impure air. 

Some of the older teachers of the state remember hearing a prom- 
inent county superintendent relate how he had been confined to his 
bed for weeks, owing to the stupidity of an enthusiastic teacher, who, 
to show the superintendent that he gave attention to the health of 
his pupils, raised a window, and exposed the county official toa 
strong draft of cold air, which produced the result above stated. 
The county superintendent referred to, is not the only sufferer from 
this thoughtless effort to lessen a recognized evil. There are thous- 
ands of children who every vear are the innocent sufferers from a 
similar cause. 

Teachers would do well to remember that while pure air is a good 
thing, like water and some other things it should be used judici- 
ously. 

How ean this needful cireulation be effected? In two ways. By 
the action ot the wind, when allowed free ingress, and by difference 
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in temperature of the air within the room and that outside. <A dif- 
ference in temperature indicates a difference in the specific gravity of 
the two bodies of air, and when communication is opened between 
them, the effort to restore and retain the equilibrium will produce the 
required circulation, so long as the cause of the variation of temy er- 
ature is acting. During the summer months but little difficulty is 
experienced in keeping the air of the school-room pure. All that 
is necessary is to keep the doors and windows open. 

Now to what is the good circulation of air secured by this simple 
means duc? Evidently it is more largely due to the action of the 
wind than to the other cause of circulation mentioned, difference of 
temperatnre between the inner and the outer air. In the summer, 
this difference of temperature is but slight, and therefore we must 
look te the action of the wind on the air within the room as the 
chief cause. i 

The air within and outside of the room being sufficiently warm, 
the drafts produce no bad effets. 

This is the simplest and most natural way of ventilating a room; 
but unfortunately our climate is not such as to make it safe to adopt 
this plan for more than three months in the year, and. usually, the 
schools are not in session during two of these months. 

The problem then is: Can we utilize the wind and this difference 
in temperature so as to secure a good supply of fresh air during the 
remaining nine months of the year, without exposing the chii- 
dren to drafts of cold air? Can it be done cheaply? Can the appli- 
ance for securing this end be readily adjusted to buildings already 
constructed, and can it be readily controlled? To each question I 
answer, yes. 

In the next issue of the Journat, I shall attempt to state how. 

Sheboygan, Wis. L. D. Harvey. 


——>-o a 


Children learn much faster by doing than by merely repeating what 
they have been told. Therefore, whenever possible, arrange the ex- 
ercises of each subject so that the pupils may be called upon fo do 
something which relates to the subject, with their own hands; also so 
as to require them fo tell what they see and do. 

2—Vol. VIII No. 8. 
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THE TRUTH CONCERNING TEXT-BOOKS. Ui. 


‘is believed that every eandid and intelligent reader of the two 
preceding articles must admit that not in the price realized by pub- 
lishers, nor in the absence of legislation to secure State uniformity, 
but in the loose control of district officers, and the loose method of 
individual purchase, are to be found substantially all the evils that 
have given rise to popular complaints respecting text-books. These 
evils, it has been seen, are: 

(1.) Lack of uniformity in books in individual schools. 

(2.) Lack of a full supply of books to all pupils. 

43.) Unnecessary and unauthorized changes of books. 

(4.) The extra eost of books resulting from individual purchases at 
jarge and varying retail prices, from the too frequent changes of books 
in schools, and from frequent changes of residence on the part of the 
parents and children. 

It is to the writer a source of great surprise that these serions evils 
should have been allowed to remain so long a scandal and a weakness 
in the school systems of the various States, when there has been for 
many vears in practical operation, in several localities, a simple and 
successful remedy for every one of them. The surprise is the greater 
when it is seen that the general adoption of this remedy, like the re- 
moval of the rate-bill, would be a popular measure, would certainly 
increase the aggregate attendance in the public schools, and would 
for the first time make them in fact, what they have thus tar only 
been in name—/free schools. 

More than forty years ago the ehief city in America adopted this 
remedy, and, placing books among the necessary apparatus of a school, 
made no distinction whereby a portion of that apparatus should be fur- 
nished promptly, economically, and in sufficient quantities, at the pub- 
lic cost, and another portion irregularly, exvensively, and unsatisfac- 
torily by individual pupils. The experience of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Paterson, Newark, Bath, Lewiston, Fall River and the numer- 
ous other cities and towns which have followed their successful exam- 
pie, shows beyond the possibility of a doubt that there 7s one perfect 
remedy for all the evils above enumerated; and the experience Of tens 
of thousands of other school precincts, both with and without the 
aid of uniformity laws, proves that there is but one such remedy. 
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FRER TEXT-BOOKS. 


In the plan of free text-books has been found, and is to be found, 
freedom from all the enumerated and some unenumerated ills. Books 
purchased and furnished by the school authorities, as seats, black- 
boards, crayons, erasers, stoves, maps, globes, etc., are furnished, must 
at once of necessity result in local uniformity, in a full and prompt 
supply to all pupils, in rendering impossible any unauthorized chang- 
es by teachers, and in that minimum cost which always and only 
comes through wholesale purchases directly from producers’ hands. 

Free books, moreover, add materially to school attendance by remov- 
ing from poverty a barrier nv less discouraging or insuperable than 
was the rate-bill of former days. In this matter abundant experience 
isin harmony with the plain deductions of theory. In the light of 
this experience it may be unhesitatingly said that /f no other result 
were in view, free books would find their justification in this alone. The 
charity of districts is a poor substitute for the common bounty, be- 
stowed alike on rich and poor, and comprehending ali the necessary 
cost of actual school instruction. 

It is difficult, nay, it is impossible, to see why, in a system of free 
schools, a single necessary item of school apparatus like text-books 
should be purchased by the pupils, and not furnished at public ex- 
pense. Why are the pupils not also required to bring their own 
chairs, crayons, and erasers? They could furnish these with just as 
uniform and satisfactory results as they now furnish the text-books, 
and a considerable item of cost would thereby be saved to the tax- 
payers. 

Uniformity in seats, however, is found to be so desirable that al- 
though a given seat is as much for individual use as a given text- 
book, they are provided in the aggregate at public expense. So with 
crayons and erasers. A suflicient and timely supply of these things 
cannot be secured in any other way. Common experience and com- 
mon sense both teach this. But how do text-books differ from seats, 
desks, crayons, ete.2 Are they less necessary? Are uniformity and 
a sufficient supply less desirable in the matter of books than in the 
matter of desks and crayons? Surely no one will assert it. And yet 
pupils are generally required to bring text-books and are never re- 
quired to bring seats, desks, etc. In the latter we see the convenience 
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that comes from a full supply and from uniformity; in the former 
the inconvenience and weakness resi Ising from heterogeneous texts, 
a deficient supply, and too many classes, to say nothing of the di- 
minished attendance resulting from a poverty that is unable to pur- 
chase books at all. 

Let districts only regard text-books as one of the necessary items 
of school furniture, to be provided and cared for at the public ex- 
pense, as other necessary items are, and instantly all complaints will 
cease. Books will no longer cost too much, no longer be changed at 
the whim of the teacher, no longer by their absence delay for days or 
weeks the prompt vrganization of the school, no longer debar from 
its privileges the children of the itinerant and the poor,—in a word, 
no longer detract, as now, so largely from the harmonious and effi- 
cient working of our educational system. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


Two objections to tree text-books are brought by many of those to 
whose attention the plan is presented for the first time. One is that 
district ownership of the books would not insure them the same care 
as personal ownership; and the other is that taxation for the support 
of szhools would be increased by the free plan. These objections are 
exceedingly welcome, because their refutation is so easy, and because 
they afford an opportunity to present additional reasons in support 
of the system. 

1. The objection that district ownership would not insure ordinary 
care of the books is at ence more than met by referring to the over- 
whelming evidence that, in nearly all of the places where books are 
furnished free, they ave better cared for and last longer than when owned 
by the pupils. This evidence is so abundant and emphatic that it sur- 
prises while it convinces. ‘Iwo or three fragments of it, given in the 
last annual report of the State Superintendent, may not be amiss here. 

The Superintendent of the schools of Fall River, Mass., writes : 
“The books are very much better cared for. This may seem strange 
to you, yet it is a fact.” The Superintendent of Lewiston, Me., 
writes: ‘“ Books are much better cared for than when owned by pu- 
pils, and are entirely free from pencilings and obscene drawings, etc.” 
Dr. Wim. T. Harris, of St. Louis, writes that books are furnished free 
to indigent pupils in that city, to the number of 5,200, or 13 per cent. 
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of all enrolled. He declares that the free plan “ greatly aids ” school 
efficiency, attendance, etc., and says, in answer to the question 
whether the books are as well cared for by pupils as if owned by 
them, “ Yes, better,” The testimony of Dr. Harris is especially 
significant. The two plans have been in operation in St. Louis side 
by side, for twenty years, and the children who there use free books, 
are, from their heme surroundings and training, the least likely, ppon 
the whole, to take good care of them. 

The educating influence over pupils of the enforced care of looks 
which they use but do not own, would be no mean factor in their school 
training, as al] persons know who have observed in schools the large 
proportion of volumes dog’s eared, torn,and defaced with the pen- 
cilings of idle or thoughtless moments. The writer's attention was 
peculiarly called to this fact when, recentiy, his own boys, aged 7 and 
10, brought home their books, at the close of a school term, deplora- 
bly misused. Two readers, new but a few months before, had their 
corners gnawed off to the print, many of the leaves loose, and their 
pictures nearly all gorgeously “improved” to childish eyes by the free 
use of red and blue pencils! It was a source of mortification and sur- 
prise, and the thought instantly arose that the school was sadly defi- 
cient in one particular. Respect for Lool:s was not taught there. Such 
treatment of a desk would have been impossible, because that is 
city property under the teacher's care. Observation has convinced the 
writer that such cases are numerous, even in the best schools; but 
the incident mentioned was an ad hominem argument of peculiar 
force. 

2: To the objection that taxes would be increased, answer is made: 
They would be; but on the other hand the aggregate cost of books 
would be diminished more than one half. Nearly or quite half is saved 
in first cost, by the district’s purchasing directly from publishers, and 
there is a considerable further saving in the better care and longer 
use of the books. The latter will be used in the school until worn 
out, instead of being consigned, in more or less goud condition, to the 
lumber rooms of private houses, the asylum already of a countless 
host of half decayed text-books. 

The aggregate money gain to the district is, then, large and imme- 
diate, through a smal! loss in taxes. To the average tax-payer there 
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could be ‘no loss; to many there would beagain. Let the man who 
is more than the average tax-payer reflect that through his slightly 
increased payments the efficiency of the school he is obliged in any 
event to help support is greatly enhanced, its attendance increased, 
and hence the money he already pays made to yield a larger retury to 
the community and the State. 

With free text-books in all our schools the itinerant portion of the 
people would find no gain in State uniformity, even if it were prac- 
ticable, and the multitude of those in or on the borders of poverty 
would no longer find at the threshold of the school the tax which is 
now unquestionably a prominent cause of the non-attendance so 
widely deplored. Furnish free books to all, and the aggregate school 
attendance of the State would be increased by thousands. 


Of course the successful working of the plan of free books involves 
some intelligent and strict supervision, but nothing beyond the easy 
possibilities of nearly every rural district in the Siate. The books 
purchased should be kept in the district by some responsible person, 
in quantities a little ahead of the needs of the school. A printed la- 
bel should be pasted on the inside of the cover of each, and during 
term time the books used by pupils should be under the care of the 
teacher. Each pupil should be invariably required to cover with 
strong cloth the book loaned him. As often as once in two weeks 
every book should be examined by the teacher and its condition noted. 
Payment for loss or willful injury of a book must be promptly made. 
The more elementary books need never be taken from the school room. 
The older scholars, who would use their books at home, would of 
course be allowed to take them. Any pupil preferring to own his 
book should have the privilege of purchasing, at cost. 

For rules, a fac-simile label, testimony from eastern cities and from 
many parts of our own state, ete., see the last annual report of the 
Superintendent. For a fall discussion of the whole subject, see the 
report of 1874. 

In conclusion, if to any the tree plan seems too radical a change from 
the present system, let the entirely unobjectionable and comparatively 
economical and efficient plan of district purchase, with books sold to 
pupils at cost, be first adopted. Under this plan the books are pur- 
chased at the very low rates before mentioned, are ready for use when 
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wanted, and are under the full control of the Board, who alone are 
responsible for all changes, 

Another plan is to purchase as above and rent the books to the 
pupils for a sum sufficient to keep up the needed supply. This might 
be preferred by some. 

But in whatever manner books may be furnished, let every school 
district in Wisconsin adopt a series of books, purchase them at whele- 
sale rates, and thus show that it is competent to manage its own ¢du- 
eational interests. Some hundreds of districts in the state are already 
in this manner proving their competency. Let the friends of econo- 
mical and efficient public schools see that these are speedily increased 
to thousands. E. S. 


SELECTED. 
THRE COUNTRY-SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


[From a paper with the above title, read by Prot. Edward Olney 
last year at the Baltimore meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, we take the following paragraphs, to which we call thought- 
ful attention. They contain what Prof. Olney conceives to be the 
most important of the four “general ideas” which he presented. 
—Eps. | 

But I would by no means be understvod as saying that we have 
nothing to desire in regard to our rural schools. I quite agree with 
ihe paper of last year that the improvement of these schools is the 
most imperative, and most difficult part of our work as American 
Educators. Nor do I believe that the end desired can be attained 
without radical changes. We have rung about all the changes on the 
old ideas, of which they are capable; the decadence of these schools 
has long oceupied our thoughts; but when we have attempted to 
remedy the case, we have declaimed upon the apathy of publie senti- 
ment, the utter incompetency of teachers, the insufficiency of Normal 
school work, or attempted new permutations on the district or town- 
ship system, county or town superintendence, or no superintendency 
at all, or cried out for compulsory education, until these ideas have 
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lost their force, if they have not heen demonstrated to be inadequate. 
We need to preach a new crusade with new ideas, if we would arouse 
the:public sentiment. and set the machinery of our common. schools 
to a more effective motion. We need a new generation of Manns, 
Searses, Pages, Wickershams, Andersons and Gregorys, to preach not 
a new gospel, but the old gospel by new methods. Our first reliance 
must be arousing the people. But they cannot be aroused by a re- 
hash of the old ideas. It must come to pass that a lecture ou educa- 
tion will call out the people as in other days. It may be as then, that 
at first, they will come out largely to criticise or to oppose; but they 
must be made to feel, and care for what we as educators are saying 
anil doing. They must be made to feel that there is practical power 
in our ideas, and not to look upon a brigade of schoolmasters as a parade 
of good, inefficient, impracticable, or superannuated men with wooden 
guns. They must know that we propose to do something that they 
will feel, that there is positive character in the methods we proposes 
and an energy in pushing them which they will either inyoke or 
dread. In short, the people must be aroused from their self-compla- 
cent lethargy. They have come to think that our system has reached 
perfection, and to rest satisfied in what we have attained. They must 
be jostled out of these ruts even if the road be found less comfortable 
both for team and passengers. 

Such being the attitude of the question it is fortunate that the ger- 
’ of the new 
life have already been discovered; although as yet they have lain like 
many another most useful engine for a long time in the philosopher's 
laboratory awaiting the favorable concurrence of events to bring them 
into practical operation. I will call your attention to four of these 
ideas. 


minal ideas having in them ‘“‘the ] romise and potency’ 


1. Hereafter let the elective franchise be granted to our youth upon 
coming to age only on condition of their passing a satisfactory exam- 
ination before a properly constituted Board. Let this examination 
cover Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, the Constitution of 
our Government, and American History. Having passed such an ex- 
amination and given evidence: of good moral character, let the name 
be registered among the voters of the land. Such a requisition as 
this will at once give the rural school a new function, and so deepen 
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the interest in it, that all needed improvements will be readily 
effected. We may not deprive any one who has exercised the fran- 
chise from continuing to do so, but the imperative necessity of guard- 
ing this sacred trust in some such way, in the future, is too apparent 
to need argument; and well would it have been for some portions of 
our land if we had years ago entered upon the measure. The cireum- 
stances making this a necessity to our political well-being, this is not 
the place to discuss at length, yet we shall do well to remember that 
already the great mass of illiterate, uncultured, un-Americanized vot- 
ers are controlling the destinies of great cities in New Kingland, of 
whole States in the South, and threaten to overrun our entire Pa- 
cific coast. Let us not start back from these sentiments, fellow-labor- 
ers. This is pre-eminently our work. Politicians will never do it. 
The movement must begin and be carried forward by the educators 
of the land, by those collected and represented in this room, by this 
Association, by the Teachers’ Associations of our several States. 
When we come to understand that our work in the common school 
has such immediate and essential connection as this with the nation’s 
political life, and begin to assert it in the ears of the people, we shall 
not lack for an audience, and people will not slumber under our 
preaching. Of course we shall be stigmatized as meddling with polht- 
tics; but who has a better right—whoa more sacred obligation to 
meddle with politics than we? If now, the mere generaily acknowl- 
edged connection which schools sustain to good order in society, to 
efficiency in business life, and position in social life, if these vaguely 
defined, and imperfectly apprehended functions of our schools give 
them the life and dignity they have, let them be put thus in imme- 
diate organic connection with the very foundations of our political 
fabric—let them be acknowledged as the legitimate and indispensable 
trainers of our citizen sovereignty, and what may we not hope for 
them? Parents will foster them as the only means of fitting their 
children for citizenship, pupils will seek and reverence them as the 
fountains of their correct political life, politicians will court them 
and be wonderfully complaisant toward all measures which look to 
their development. 


— =e = 
The necessity of pure air in a school-room is a matter too serious to 
be neglected by a teacher a single hour. 
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LET THE TEACHER BE PREPARED. 


The teacher who is actuated by the right spirit will never be con- 
tent to be mentally at a stand-still or ask to be excused from doing 
what he requires his pupils to do, viz., study. 

Most have read that the celebrated Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, on being 
asked why he was always at so much trouble to study each lesson 
previous to hearing it, said “he would rather his pupils should drink 
from a running brook than from a stagnant pond.” The practice 
which the very learned Doctor thought necessary to keep his knowl- 
edge fresh and vigorous is one which many, possessing but the veriest 
tithe of his information, think wholly unnecessary. We have seen 
many such who betraved their practice by having, previous to hear- 
ing a recitation, to ask “ Where is the lessen?” er “On what page 
do you recite?”  Questiens of this kind force a conviction of the 
inert character of the instruction that must prevail under such a 
system. The teacher should know where each lesson is, and previ- 
ous to hearing should look it over and prepare to present it succes- 
fully. One of the most prominent teachers we have had in Sauk Co, 
has said that if our teachers were, without previous prepara- 
tion or notice, called on to recite the lessons they were intending to 
require their pupils to recite, not one in ten could or would make a 
decent recitation. This assertion may have been made without suffi- 
cient data to justify its sweeping statement, but we doubt if any one 
will have the hardihood to attempt to prove that all our teachers 
would make good recitations in the lessons they teach, if called upon 
unwares. <A good, and nothing more than just, preparation is to be 
able to recite each lesson as well as the pupil ought to be prepared to 
recite. Anything less than such preparation means that some of the 
pupils are better prepared to hear the teacher recite than is the 
teacher to hear the pupils. We have too many teachers who must 
have a book to look at or they are unable to conduct an exercise. 

But preparation of this kind involves something more than keeping 
up with the classes, a progress that no thoroughly-in-earnest teacher 
will be content with; it ought to be supplemented by study of 
branches foreign to the school work in which the teacher is engaged. 
Such advance work will, by increasing the stock of knowledge, de- 
veloping the capabilities, procuring higher certificates, tend to place 
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the person doing it in better positions and increase his chances for 
success in the battle of life. We know a few who are doing this good 
work, and year by year they develop in mind and character and gain 
in position and the esteem of those with whom they are acquainted. 

Such outside work for mental improvement may have a two fold 
object, the guining of a wider knowledge for its own sake and the ac- 
quisition of a higher grade of certificates. We think the latter object 
has one recommendation over the other—it enables us more readily to 
measure our progress and direct our efforts towards a definite end. 
We think that any teacher who started asa third grade certificate 
holder should, after three years teaching, be able to take a second 
grade, and after three years more teaching take a first grade cercifi- 
cate. We have those who have done all this, and “what man has done 
man can do;” we have others who, while teaching, have kept up with 
their classes in our Normal schocls or the University. It made hard 
work but it paid well, far better than the stationary condition of some 
others has paid them. Some say we can not find time to do any such 
work. To such we say, Time must be found if youdo such work, and 
youcan find time if you resolutely set about it and adopt as a motto 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” The mind that must success- 
fully feed others must itself be fed, judiciously and generously, or in- 
stead of presenting the vital germ-enveloping kernel of knowledge it 
will present merely its withered husks or chaff—J. T. Lunn, in the 
Baraboo Bepublic. 

a 

Some unseen hand has been for several years at work with leading 
politicians and in our state legislatures, to secure a state series of text- 
hooks for the common schools. Those engaged in this work are 
shrewd, unscrupulous, and powerful. They have money and do not 
hesitate to use it in securing favorable notices in the newspapers, in- 
fluence or votes. Their propositions have a plausible look, and good 
men are often deceived by them. They never operate openly. A bill 
which no one is willing to father appears in the legislature, 
and it is discovered that committees have been quietly organized in 
its faver, that men who have never taken the least interest in school 
affairs and know nothing about them, have become its champions. 
and that all the arts of the lobbyist are to be called into requisition 
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to effect its passage. And all this is brought about by unseen hands 
working in the dark. ) 

Such is the history of the text-book bill passed so triumphantly in 
the Pennsylvania Senate three years ago, and so ingloriously defeated 
in the House. At every session of the legislature since that time the 
same influences have been quietly at work, atraid however to lock 
horns with the opponents of all monopolies of thekind. The present 
session is not an exception. The indications have been numerous of 
a purpose to press the passage of a bill with provisions similar to 
those of the one defeated in 1873. Similar tacties are employed, no 
doubt, by the same parties in the legislatures of Ohio, New York and 
other states.—Penn. School Journal for April. 


a 

The profession of teaching, thongh not usually classed with the 
professions called * learned,” assuredly has pre-eminent right to that 
distinctive appellation. All other things being equal, that teacher 
will be most successful whose mind is most richly stored with knowl- 
edge. Such a teacher speaks ‘tas one having authority,” and his 
pupils, however young, can readily distinguish him from the routinist 
whose whole reliance is in the text-books. And if the aim of educa- 
tion be to form pupils to habits of thinking, of reasoning, and of in- 
dependent study, no one is qualified to be a teacher who is not a dili- 
gent student of the intellectual movements of his time. Now, the 
distinguishing intellectual character of the age in which we live is 
its scientific activity, and a true education of the young implies giv- 
ing to their thoughts this special direction. To de this, the teacher 
must be imbued with the spirit of his age, must be alive to all the 
phases of scientifie progress, so that the very atmosphere of the 
school-room shall be in sympathy with the currents which sweep 
through the great world outside-—Popular Science Monthly. 

Sore AEN 

President A. D. White, of Cornell University, who is now travel- 
ing in Kurope, in a letter to an eastern paper uses the following lan- 
guage in reference to the subject of public education: “The more I 
travel through these ancient lands, and take a calm view of our 
American affairs from outside, in the light thus obtained, the more 
thorough becomes my convietion that our main bulwark against the 
terrible evils that have swept over other Jands must be found ina 
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thorough system of education, complete in all its parts, managed by 
the people, and not in the hands of any sect or party. I say complete 
in all its parts, because [ am convinced that high-school instruction 
must form a part of such a system in order that the public schools in 
general may be kept in proper efficiency. Let us hope, then, that 
while retrenchment is carried out in other directions, the only ques- 
tion regarding our educational system will be how can we extend it 
more wisely, how can we develop it more thoroughly.” 


Sein tin 


SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS—II. 

We submit another Elevation and Ground Plan for a School House, 
94x32 feet, engraved forthe American Journal of Education, published 
at St. Louis, and furnished us, on request, by Mr. J. B. Merwin, the 
publisher. 
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A—Kntrance and hall. 6x6 feet. 

B B—Wardrobes, 6x6. 
C—Teacher’s platform, 6x10 feet. 
D D—Side aisles, 3 feet wide. 
K—Rear aisles, 3 feet wide. 

F F—Middle aisles, 2 1-2 feet wide. 


G G G—Desks and seats. Double 


. 
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desks, seating 2 pupils, are made 3 1-2 


TOC 
TOC 





feet long by 2 1-2 feet wide, and this 
space should be allowed for each desk, 
in the estimate for floor space in each 


school house. 


by 
> 
by 


Three rows of desks, each containing 








8 desks and back seat, will give 54 sit- 


tings. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


OPINIONS. 


DISTRICTS—POWERS—RIGHTS. 

(J. Must the territory of a district be contiguous? 

A. It was not supposed necessary to say so, in the Statute, but the 
expression ‘a district” implies it, and this department would not sus- 
tain the formation of districts in any other manner. 

Q. Cana district lawfully have a school 4 hours a day, and draw 
school money, if it continues the school long enough to make up the 
609 hours given by 100 days at 6 hours a day ? 

A. The school-month is fixed by statute at 20 days, not counting 
Saturdays. The school-day is fixed by a custom so universal and well 
understood as to have almost the force of law, at 6 hours. If a dis- 
trict were to depart from this rule, in the manner indicated, it is 
doubtful if it would be entitled to draw school money. When the 
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law says “100 days shall be understood to constitute the 5 months 
required,” it must be understood to mean 100 school days, of six hours 
each, and not 150 days of 4 hours each. 

Q. Can a district vote a member of the board (the clerk) $100 for 
services rendered in connection with the erection of tie school-house? 

A. A district can vote asalary to the clerk, as clerk, but not to him 
or any other member for any other services. The board could not 
properly contract with one of their own number to build or superin- 
tend the building of the school-house, as it is against public policy. 
No authority is given to a district to pay a member of the board for 
his services of any kind except as above specified. 

Q. Is there anything that can be done at an annual meeting that 
cannot be rescinded at an adjourned meeting ? 

A. Nothing except the election of officers. If, however, any con- 
tract had been made, or right acquired by another party, in conse- 
quence of action at the annual meeting, the district could not rescind 
the action with impunity. 

Q. We held no annual meeting? What can be done? 

A. Hold a special meeting at which you can do anything specified 
in the eall, except to elect officers; but note the provision about vot- 
ing taxes. 

Q. No. 12 was set off from No. 17, April 1. There is a dispute 
whether it is entitled to a part of the school money just apportioned 
by the State Superintendent. How is it? 

A. It isso entitled. The territory takes with it a proportionate 
share of the value of the school-property, at the time of division; the 
pupils set out take with them a claim, on behalf of the new district, 
to a share of the school- money, as provided in section 60. The case 
is different as to school-money where a district is set off after the an- 
nual apportionment is made and before the next annual district re- 
ports are made. 

TAXES. 

(). If a district votes an insufficient amount of teachers’ wages ean 
the board return an additional amount for assessment and collection ? 

A. Certainly not. If there is not enough to make out 5 months 
school, the board is to proceed, under the second proviso of sub-section 
sixth, of section 19, to meet the deficiency at the proper time. 
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Q. Do all taxes collected for school purposes go into the town treas- 
urer’s hands? 
A. All except taxes collected in the district, under section 64. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. Can the board suspend a pupil for non-payment of damages as- 
sessed by them for injury to school-house, in violation of rules made? 

A. The board can suspend for persistent violation of rules, but not 
for non-payment of fines thus imposed. No power is given to aschool 
board to impose fines. Damages may be recovered for wanton injuries 
actually done. 

Q. What is the remedy where a treasurer won’t pay a teacher 
money due? 

A. Suit against the district, or against the treasurer, by mandamus. 

(). Can a school be considered a graded school of two departments 
within the meaning of chapter 23, 1868 (p. 19, School Code), it both 
departments are not in session the same length of time? 

A. Yes; the continuance of one grade longer than the other would 
not alter the fact, but both grades should be in session not less than 
5 months. 

(). Can lost time be made up by a teacher on Saturdays ? 

A. If it is so specified in the contract, or an agreement to that ef- 
fect is endorsed on the contract, bit not without. Saturdays are not, 
jn the eye of the law, regular school days. 

Q). If there are two free high-schoo!s in the same town or city, on 
what basis is the $500 to be divided between them? 

A. On the basis of the respective amounts paid by each for instruc- 
tion. 

Q. Can a clerk be lawfully elected at an adjourned annual meeting? 

A. Yes, of course, if no choice was made at the first meeting, but 
not after 10 days. 

Q. Muay a school director who deals in school books and stationery 
be removed ? 

A. No, this is a remedy for “ willful neglect of duty.” He may 
be prosecuted, if thought expedient, under chapter 172, laws of 1877, 
and if convicted, fined. But read an editorial article on a subsequent 
page. 
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STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association was 
held in the Turners’ Hall, at Green Bay, commencing Tuesday evening, July 17, 1877, 
Prest. Park in the chair. 

The exercises were opened with music—a piano solo—by Miss Schuette. 

Mr. L. B Sale, on behalf of the mayor and citizens of Green Bay, welcomed the 
members of the Association to the city. 

President Park, on behalf of the members of the Association, returned thanks for the 
welcome extended, and invited the citizens of Green Bay 10 attend the meetings of the 
Association. 

The Misses Le Clair sang the trio— Those Distant Chimes.’? An encore called theny 
again to the front and a second selection was rendered. 

Pres. Park introduced to the Association Rev. H. M. Simmons, of Kenosha, who de- 
livered a lecture on * Man’s Place in the Universe.” 

Mr. Briggs, of Green Bay, in behaif of Messrs. Elmore and Kelley, invited tne 
members of the Association to participate in a steamboat excursion up the Bay, on the 
afternoon of the Isth, on which occasion the propellor Canisteo would be placed at the 
service of the Association. 

It was voted to accept the invitation, and to request Pres. Park to convey to the gen-~ 
tlemen making the offer the acknowledgements of the Association. 

Messrs. Earthman, Miller, and Thomas were appointed a committee on enrollment. 

In the absence of the Treasurer, Mr. Salisbury was appointed Treasurer pro tem. 

Association adjourned until 9 A. M. July 18. 

Turspay, July 18, 9 A. M. 

Association called to order by Pres. Park, and the exercises opened with the singing 
of “America”? by the Association, led by a chorns from the Green Biy High School, 
followed by prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Brown, of Green Bay, and the Ilymn, “Hold the 
Fort.” 

The Annual Address of the President was then read. 

[The first article in the present number.—Ebs. \ 

The tollowing named gentlemen were appointed a committee on Distribution of Pres- 
idenv’s address: W. D. Parker, E. B. Wood, and J. T. Lunn. 

A recess of ten minutes Was then taken for the purpose of making an enrol'ment of 
the members. i; 

The President announced the following committees: 

Finence—C. F. Viebahr, J. P. Brainerd, 5. ¥. Beede. 

Resolutions—W. C. Whitford, 8. 8. Rockwood, Miss M. Hosford. 

Mr. Salisbury read a paper on the History of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

Miss Hattie Clark, of the La Crosse High School, read a paper on “ Daily Prepara- 
tion of the Teacher.” 


3—Vol. VIII No. 8. 
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The Committee on Distribution of President’s Address then presented the follewing 


report: 

Your committee to whom was referred the President's Address for distribntion of 
topies, have had the address under consideration and respectfully report as follows: 

The topic Principals’ Assoeiation, referred to A. J. Hutton, C. F. Viebahn, W. Iq. 
Beach. 

Supervision, to W. H. Chandler, Agnes Hosford, Hf. M. Simmons. 

Teachers’ Institutes, to Robert Graham, Hosea Barns, F. W. Isham. 

Exhibitory Department, to O. S. Wescott, Sarah Stewart W. A. Kellerman. 

Music, to L. W. Briggs, Hattie Clark, P. R. Barnes. 

Drawing, to D. McGregor, Ellen C. Jones, Samuel Beede. 

Tert-Books, to A. Marthman, Alex. Kerr, G. 8S. Albee. 

W. D. Parker, 
». B. Woop, 
J.T. Lunn, 
Committee. 


<>] 


A. A. Miller, of Waukesha, read a paper on * Promotions in Graded Schools.” 
Association adjourned until 8 P. M. 


Tuespay Eventnc, July 18. 

Association called to order at 8 o'clock by Pres. Park. 

Robert Graham read the Report of the Committee on ** Course of Study for Mixed 
Schools,’’ as follows: 

The committee to whom was referred the subject of Course of Study for Mixed 
Schools a-k leave to report as follows: 

1. That the most precious thing on earth is the child. 

2. That this child will become a good or bad citizen; and that the quality will largely 
depend on his education. 

3. That the education of this child by the State is only justifiable on the ground of 
State preservation. 

4, Whatever will make this child a better citizen should be a matter of solicitude on 
the part of the State. 

5. The common district schoools furnish the education of probably nineteen twenti- 
eths of the citizens of this commonwealth. 

6. The State Superintendent, County Superintendents, Principals of Normal Schools, 
Institute Conductors and School Boards are directly responsible for the condition of the 
above named schvols. 

7. Children do not attend the common schools for an average period of more than 
six years of five months each year—30 months of schoul education—one and one-fourth 
years. 

8. What then is to be done for these children ought to be carefully and definitely 
mapped out. 

9. No teacher should be engaged in one of said schools, who is not thoroughly con- 
versant with the plan and object of said work. 

10. Paragraphs (7) and (8) point directly toa course of study definitely outlined, 
which each of the factors directly concerned, named in paragraph (6), should have a 
voice in determining. 

11. It will not be considered of avail to all or either of the parties named in para- 
graph (6) that they have individually or collectively found fault with existing evils in 
the common schools, it being their duty to either remedy such evils or vacate their po- 
sitions, as determined by civil service reform. 

12. Because this committee has not proposed a paper course of study, is by no means 
owing to the fact that they have not distinct thought upon the subject, but because it 
would be considered, and justly so, a usurpation of the prerogatives inhering to the 
parties mentioned in paragraph (6.) : 

Therefore your committee recommend that this subject be re-committed to a commit- 
tee representing the parties na ned in paragraph (6) with the State Superintendent as 
Chairman, who shall prepare a Report, to be presented atthe December meeting; hop- 
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ing thereby to secure a report looking to an effective re-organization of the common 
schuul work, supplemented by such legislation as may be necessary. 
Tn behalf of the committee, ; 
Rost. GRAHAM, 
Chairman. 

On motion of W. D. Parker. it was voted to adopt the recommendations of the report. 

The audience listened to a solo—* The Day is Done’’—by Miss Ruth Ellis. 

An encore brought the lady again to the rostrum. 

Dr. Walter Kempster, Superintendent of the Hospital for the Insane at Oshkosh, 
delivered a lecture on ** Mental Discipline.” 

Association adjourned to 9 A. M. July 19. 


WepDNESDAY MorniunG, July 19, 1877. 
Association called to order by Pres. Park. 
Exercises opened by singing ‘* God Speed the Right,’? led by a choir from the Green 
. > oO D> ? ~ 
ay High School, followed by prayer by Rev. Dr. Henschel, and the hymn ‘“ Only an 
y dtp ’ y pray ; : ’ ) 
Armor Bearer.’’ 
Pres. Phelps offered the following resolutions which were adopted: 
I g I 


Wnuereas, The National Bureau of E lucation has become an invaluable and indis- 
pensible agency for the coliection and dissemination of information touching every de- 
partment of the school work of our country as well as of all other civilized nations; 

Wuereas, The progress of Education amongus pre-eminently depends upon the 
diffusion of such information, as tue fruits of the ripest experience of the race in this 
direction; therefore, 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of the National Government in every 
rightful way to afford the Bureau that material and moral support so essential to the 
performance of its important fanctions. 

Resolved, That a certitied copy of this preamble and resolutions be transmitted to the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State at its ensuing session, signed 
by the President and Secretary of this Association. 


Mr. MacAlister made the following statements regarding the family of Mr Pomeroy, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in Milwaukee, now deceased: 

Mrs. Pomeroy had maintained herself and family by teaching until now failing eye- 
sight and health rendered it impossible for her longer to continue in the work. She 
yas Known to many as the writer of a number of beautiful poems, and at the sug 
gestion of friends, had gathered up these eflorts of past years, and had now in press 
a volume containing them. It was proposed to place this work on the market at $2 per 
volume, and it was hoped that members of the Association would avail themselves of 
the opportunity which would be offered them of showing their appreciation of one so 
long identified with the educational interests of the state, and of aiding a worthy woman. 

while at the same time they would secure for themselves a valuable book. 

Miss Stewart, of Milwaukee, Miss Agnes Hosford, of Eau Claire, and A. J. Cheney, 
were appointed a committee to solicit subscriptions. 

Miss Ellen C. Jones, of Sheboygan, read a paper on * The relation of Teacher and 
Parent.?? 

A recess of five minutes was then taken. 

Mr. Hailman addressed the Association on the subject of ‘Kindergarten Culture.” 

He did not propose Kindergarten culture as a panacea for all educational ills. It is 
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the first step in the culture necessary for living. ‘The first step in complete living is 
‘complete living. It is necessary at all times to train children in complete living, 

KinJergtrten culture is called for in oue edasational system. The first experiment 
in connection with public schools which has been successful in the west, has been made 
at St Louis. Within three years from the establishinent of the first one at St. Louis 
there were nearly thirty in operation there. 

One danger in the way is too rapid growth. There are two sides to the work, the 
outside and the inside; one is mechanial; the other has fur its object the development 
of the capacities and individual propensities of the child. No great amount of ability 
required to teach the ‘outside part.” Ability of a high order necessiry in the indi- 
vidal taking charge cf the “inside? work. A girl of fourteen or sixteen years has not 
the requisite experience and breadth of thought to fit her for this work. In st. Loars 
only the very best teachers are employed. They are better paid than teachers in the 
primary schools. 

Kindergartens interest parents in the work done. They teach complete living not 
by theory but practically. True teaching shows itself in the association of the children 
with their parents and with other children; it shows itself in the life of the child. Bad 
teaching shows itself likewise. Individuality begets individuality. When the machine 
tendency of the schvuols is grafted on the kindergarten, the kindergarten will be a failure. 

Many favor the teaching of the three R’s only; say “ we must secure a taste for read- 
ing; but how are we to secure a taste for reading those things which the ciuld does 
not understand? 

Much woik in school is done by the child simply because it must be done, and of 
which it does not know the value. The kindergarten may provide a way which will 
guard us against these dangers. 

In kindergarten work, everything that is done is adapted to the capacities of the chil- 
dren; in higher schools it is not done. 

Conservatism on the part of the people is the priacipal difficulty in establishing kind- 
ergartens. They will doubtless cost a trifle more than primury schools. [n St. Louis, 
where the conditions have been remarkably favorabie, the cost is less, being from $10 
to $12 per child annually. 

Kindergarten training is the first step in mind training and therefore ought to be 
taken up by the public schools. Many think that poor teachers will do for primary 
pupils. The kindergarten will help to destroy this teeling. 

An opportunity was given for discussion of papers read during the forenoon. 

Pres. Phelps thought that the early stages in educational work were the most impor- 
tant and that therefore there was the greatest necessity for good woik in primary in- 
struction. Children are often injured in their early years. Character is formed very 
largely in children before they reach the age of eight or ten. 

Expressed himself as favoring the adoption of kinlergirten training in the public 
schools of the State, and thought it would be well to have a kindergarten connected 
with one of the Normal schools. 

Mr. Mac Alister expressed his belief that there is no part of our educational work of 
more importance than the formation of kindergartens. Normal schools should take up 
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the matter. The trouble in the establishment of kindergartens in Milwaukee is more 
often with the teacher than with the people. Is it not possible to put the best things in 
the kindergartens into the primary schools? 

Mr. Searing favored the system as a part of our State system of education. Wished 
that it mizht soon he tried in at least one of our Normal Schools. 

Mr. Chandler state | that it is a question as to whether the Normal oe have the 
legal authority to establish these kindergartens in conneetion with the Normal Scheols. 
When a large number of the leading educators in the State demand these kindergartens 
the way will be made clear for their incorporation into the Normal Schools. 

On motion it was voted to continue the discussion of kin lergarten culture at 2.30 p.m. 

Pres. Phelps introduced the follewing resolution which was adopted: 

Resolved, That in making up the programines for the fature annual meetings of t1.18 
association, the President and Executive Committee be ant they hereby are iestructed 
to provide for the presentation of papers, the reading of which shall net exceed oue hour 
during each half daily session, and tor one lecture during each evening, to occupy not 
more than one hour, an! that amole provision be made for the discussioa of said papers 
and lectures immediately subsequent to their presentation or delivery 

Resolved, That in making engagements with the authors of papers ‘and lectures it shall 
he the duty of the offizers afucesaid to communicate to them the purport of the forego- 
ing resolution. 

The report ef the committee on nominations was then ealled for, but the report was 
not ready. 

Moved and carried that the Association proceed to an informal ballot for President. 

Pres. W. C. Whitford nominated Mr. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater, and Mr. A.J. 
Mutton nominated James Mae Alister, of Milwaukee. 

? 

The Association then proceeded to an informal ballot which resulted in 71 votes for 
ames Mac Alister, 28 for Albert Salisbury, and 1 scattering. 
J Mac Alister, 28 for Albert Salist 11 scatterin; 

On motion of Pres. Whitford, 1t was voted to proceed to a formal ballot for President 
and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association fur James Mae 
Alister. The ballot was cast as directed and James Mae Alister wasdeciared elected 
Alist 
President of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association for the ensuing year 

The committee on nominations then presented the following report: 


Your committee appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing year, respectfully sub- 
mit the following report: 
For Vice-Presidents, W. UH. Chandler, Sun Prairie; Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire, 
I. N. Stewart, Berlin, 
For Secrerary, A. Earthman, River Falls 
For Treasurer, J. T. Lunn, Tronton. 
For Executive Committee, M. T. Park, Chairman, Oshkosh; A. Salisbury, Whitewater; 
Alex. Kerr, Madison; D. IT. Flett, Kenosha: W. H. e ‘h, Beloit. 
J. Q. Emery, 
T. P. Maryatr, 
T. F. FRAWLEY, 
Miss KH. A. KeLiry, _ 
Miss [. M. Gorpon, Committee 
On motion, it was voted to proceed to formal ballot for the remaining officers of the 
Association and that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Assoviation for 
the persons nominated forthe respective offices by the committee on nominations. The 
ballot was so cast and the persons declared elected as reported by the cummittee. 


Association adjourned until 2:30 P. M. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, July 19, 

Association called to order at 2:45 P. M. Pres. Park in the chair. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Committee on “ Course of Study for 
Mixed Sc'iools ”’? the President announced the following committee to report at the De. 
cember meeting: 

Ifon. EF. Searing, G. S. Albee, W. H. Chandler, D. McGregor, and J. T. Lunn. 

Miss Agnes Hosford, of Kau Claire, read a paper, subject, A Woman’s Experience 
as Superintendent of Schools.” 

The report of the Committee on *' The Education needed for the Citizen’? was then 

pad by G. S. Albee. 

The report was accepted. 

| This report will appear in the Journal in a future number.—Eps. | 

After a recess of ten minutes the discussion of the subject of ** Kindergarten Culture” 
was again taken up. 

Mr. HWailman opened the discussion in answer to some questions asked during the 
discussion in the forenoon. The speaker stated that the best results were not vet reached 
in Milwaukee. Too many children in charge of one teacher, one cause of failure. 
Two English Kindergartens have been established in Milwaukee. Measures are being 
taken to pnt them on amore permanent basis, with better accommodations. Some of 
the teachers in the public schools of Milwaukee are taking advantage of the instruction 
given in the training school for kindergarteners, established by Mr. Hailman. 

Supt. Harris of St. Louis states that in the primary grade 25 per cent. less time is 
needed to finish the work by those who have had kindergarten training than by those who 
have not Similar reports from Bellevilie, [IL., Indianapolis and other places. In ad- 
dition to the time saved, there is an increased accuracy and clearness of thought and 
expression. Itis the practice to introduce children into the kindergarten at from 3 to 4 
years of age. 

[A portion of the discussion was here lost, the Secretary having been called out to 
assist the eni Iling committee. | 

Tn answer to a question by Supt. Searing, Mr. Hailman stated that the kindergartens 
established in St. Louis are not aristocratic affairs. They are public affairs connected 
with the public schools and taught in publie school-rooms. The extremes of society, 
the very poor and the very rich, pay but little attention to kindergartens. 

Mr. Mac Alister asked whether these extremes of society do not need the training of 
the kindergarten more than the other classes? ‘Does not the kindergarten take the 
children too much out of the parents’ influence? Should not the parent be retained as a 
factor in the state? 

Mr. Ilailman stated that the kindergarten does not take children more than three 
hours a day; it does not usurp the functions of the parent, but does what the parent can 
not do. It brings children into connection with other children. 

Pres. Phelps thought that the training of the kindergarten would enable the child to 
80 utilize his forces, that he can, when at home, make the best use of his opportunities. 
The influence of the teacher acts not only on the children, but through them on the pa- 
rents and on the community. 
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Pres. Albee said that parents are led to attend the kindergartens with their children. 
They see something there which they can understand, and they carry back to their homes 
something which will be of value. The association of children in the kindergarten sup- 
plies a want for society and prevents the evil results that often follow the unknown as- 
sociations formed by children, when from their own homes. We should prepare our- 
selves to understand this question and to discuss it wisely. 

Mr. Lunn doubted the practicability of establishing kindergartens in the country 
The population is scattered. Asked whether it was done in Germany under similar 
conditions. Mr. Hailman replied that the conditions in Germany were not such as to 
make ita fair standard for us. In Austria, five or six families unite to make kinder- 
gartens for themselves, employing a teacher, or delegating the work to one of the moth- 
ers, each relieving the others. 

After some further discussion, it was moved and carried that a committee of three be 
appointed to report at the winter meeting on the subject of Kindergarten Culture. 


Association adjourned. 


Tuurspay Evening, July 19. 

Exercises of the evening opened with « solo, ** The Maid of Dundee,’* by Mr. North 
In response to an imperative encore, another selection was rendered. 

The réport of the committee on ‘ Principals’ Association,’’ was read by Mr. Hutton 
as follows and accepted: 

Your committee on Principals’ Association, respectfully report as follows: 

Taere are now before tae frien is of education, many questions of exceeding impor- 
tance, relating to the true function of the ligher departments of our graded schovis. 
These questions are pressiug upon our attention, aud demanding our most earnest 
thought. 

So long as these questions remain unsetiled there is a place and a work for the Princi- 
pals’ Association, and this organization recently reyived, deserves our heartiest support. 

A. J. Hurron, 
C. F. VirBany, 
W. H. Beacu, 


Committee. 


The report of the committee on *t Music in Public Schools,”’ was then read as follows 
by L. W. Briggs, chairman and accepted: 


It is only a few years ago that to teach music in a public school would have been as 
much of an innovation as the introduction of the study of Physiology. 

Now, thanks to our State Normal Schools, elementary music finds a place in the daily 
prograngme of school exercises, not only in ‘the High Schoo}. but down through all the 
grades to the Primary; not only in-a city school, but out through all the country 
schools, so that from the little school houses that dot our broad prairies and nestle in 
our forests, there goes up each morning and evening a grand chorus, sung not only with 
the heart but also with tne un lerstanding. 

Of the direct advantages of this systematic drill in Music we have no need to speak. 
Indirectly, this drill teaches a schvol to do things on time and in ume; it is a rest for 
the brain, and a wholesome activity for the body; it isa means of culture and retine- 
ment; it does more to fit boys and girls for a reasonable enjoyment of soviat life, than 
dues the whule. range of mathematics. 

Therefore, in the opiniun of your committee, Music ought to be taught as systemati- 
cally, as intelligently, and as earnestly as any of the so called common . branches. 

W. Briaas, 
H. E. Ciark, 
P. R. Barnes, Committee. 
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The committee on “ Drawing” requested further time to prepare their report, which 
was granted. 


The committee on “ State Tax” also requested farther time to prepare their report 
which was granted. 

The report of committee on ‘ Teachers Institutes,’? was made by Robert Graham, 
chairman. It was voted that the further consideration of this report be deferred until 
ths winter session. The report was as follows: 


The objec ts of Teachers’ Institutes seem to be— 
I. (a) To show, by the aid of qualitied teachers, what experience proves to be most 
useful in recitation. 
(b) ‘To show to beginners what ought to be taught. 
I. (a) To present the best metho ts for conducting recitations. 
(b) ‘To present proper guides for general se 1ool management. 
(c) To stimulate te: achers sv a better preparation for their work, and laudable 
efforts to excel therein. 

Asa means to the ends here named, so much of matter in the elementary branches 
of study as shall keep the Institute steady and busy outof the hous of session should be 
assigned for special preparation. 

We are convincea that no other expenditure by the State produces results so quickly, 80 
fir reaching and so permanent for good as that devoted to Institutes; that these Institutes 
furnish the only means of teaching the great Lody of teachers; and that they are direct 
feeders to the Normai S:hools and. ‘eflective stimulants to more extended culture. 

Hence, we fully believe in and heartily recommend, a thorough prosecution of the 
wok, adding tu rather than subtracting from its present efliciency. 

RK. GRAHAM, 

If. Rarns, 

Prep. W. IsHam, 
Committee. 


The report of committee on Uniformity of Text Books, was read by Mr. Earthman as 
follows: 

Your comnittee to whom was referred that portion cf the President’s Address which 
relates to Text-Bocks, beg leave to report: 

In view of the tact that the attention of the people of this State has been called to 

matters pertuning to the purchase and manufacture of text-books, and  that.a general 
desire has been expressed by educational men throughout the State to have this Associ- 
ation put itseif on record as approving or disapy r wing the poi lie vy of securing a Stale 
uniformity of text-books by having such books pubiis ahed by the State, or by parties 
Within the Mate, actin, under State authority ; 5; We, the teachers of the State of Wiscon- 
~ ip Convention asse “nbied, do hereby dec fare it our firm conviction: 

That a State Unitormity of text-bouks is undesirable and calculated to work harm 
én by majority of our best sciivols. 

‘That we consider present legislation sufficient to insure to every school district in 
the State the best text-books pulsed, at reasonable rates; and that we recommend to 
district officers throughout the State that they avail themselves, to the fullest extent, of 
the jaw reiatirg to We purchase of text-books by and in the name of the school district. 

3. That we hereby express our approbation of State Superintendent Searing’s endeav- 
Ors to prevent the proposed legislation on the text-vook question, during the last session 
1 Ue legislatuie. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. EARTHMAN, 
ALEX. KERR, 
G. S. ALBEE, 
Committee. ° 


After some discussion, in which the third article of the report was strongly endorsed 
by kading memLers of the Association, the report was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Phelps, it was voted that in case of any attempt at text-book 
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legislation at the next session of the legislature, there resolutions be transmitted to that 
body ina communication signed by the President and Secretary of tae Association. 

The Association was entertained with music furnished by the French cornet band of 
the place. 

Report of committee on Finance was then read and adopted, as follows: 

Your committee on Finance respectfully report that they have examined the Treas- 
urer’s account with accomp.nying vouchers, and find the same correct. 


Tt was found that the receipts during the year wore.........e..eeee eee eee ©3196 25 

The EXpendiuires . oc ccceececescvececene covccceceseesresvecseceas re 73 83 

Leaving a balance on hand of..............45 di slat oraralenateeale ervrrr crm |) yee 
C. F. VieBaun, 


I 
S. Fr. Beeps, 
Committee. 

The report of coramittee on ** Resolutions”? was then read by Mr. Rockwood as fol- 
lows, and adopted: 

Wuereas, The present meeting of the Association has been from first to last, espe- 
cially pleasurable and profitable, and has been given this character by the courtesies and 
labors of many different parties, we desire to express our acknowledgements and appre- 
ciation of the same in some manner not altogether insufficient, therefore, 

Resolved, That we tender the Hon. Mayor and President of the School Board of the 
City of Green Bay, ©. E. Crane, M. DB, our sincere thanks for his hearty sympathy 
and staunch support in all matters pertaining to our comfort, pleasure and profit while 
here. 

Resolved, That we extend to the Hon., the School Board of the City, our manifold 
thanks for the generous provision made for our meeting in this beautiful and entirely 
comfortabie Hall. 

Resolved, That we thus publicly acknowledge our great obligation to Superintendent 
J. D. Williams and principal L. W. Briggs, for their untiring zeal in our behalf before 
ant sinee our arrival, and bespeak for them many happy years of successful labor in the 
great educational fields. 

Resolved, That the young ladies of the High School and the Misses Le CLArrn and 
ScHUETTE are entitled toa fuil share in this distribution of acknowledgements, for the 
charming and artistic musi¢ they lave so lavishly furnished, under the leadership of 
their Principal, and also, that Miss ELiisand Mr. Gro. L. Norvu for their fine solos, 
and the Cornet Rand for their unexpected addition to the pleasure of the evening, are 
ahke heartily remembered. . 

Resolud, That we are especially obligated tothe Hon. D. M. Ketiy and A. E. Ex- 
MORE for the exceedingly generous gift of a hali-day’s use of the beautiful and conmo- 
dious propeller Canisteo for an excursion down the Bay, which we all declared to have 
been one of the most delightful and wholly satisfactory pleasure trips in the annals of 
the Association. 

Resolved, That we hereby acknowledge the great pleasure and profit received from 
the lectures of the Rev. IT. M. Simmons, of Kenosha,and Dr. WALTER Kempster, Sup- 
erintendent of the No:theim Hospital fer the Insane, at Oshkosh, and profler tv them 
our profound gratitude, 

Resolved, That we return to the Green Bay Advocate, the State Gazette, andthe Globe 
onr warmest thanks for their generous reports of the sessions, and to the press of the state 
generally, our appreciation of their gratuitous advertising and notices. 

Resolved, That, in view of the times and the tides in our affairs, we are peculiarly 
gratetul io the following Railroad Companies for ‘their old-time favor of reduced fares 
viz—the Sheboygan & Fond du Lac, Wisconsin Valley, Green Bay & Minnesota, West 
ern Union, West Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western, Chicago & North- 
western, Mineral Point, and Wisconsin Central, and finally — 

Resolved, ‘Vhat we are under many obligations to the entire body of officers of this As- 
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avitittion for their evarry, courteav antl eTisient minigensnt of our interests. May . 
tacy live loag aad prosper. All of waieh is respectfully sty nitte | 
W. C. Wurrrorn, 
Maravrer Hosvorp, 
S. 8. Rocxwoon, 
Committee, 
Moved and carried that a comnittee of three ba appointel to atten! to the m tter of 


polishing the [History of the Association. Messrs. Marthian, Pradt, and Mutton were 
appointed such committee. 

The President announced as convnittee on Kindergarten Culture, to report at Winter 
Meeting, Pres. Phelps, Supt. Mic Alister, and Pres. Albee. 

Sevitor Howe was present and made some remurks to the members of the Association. 

After musie by the bind, the Association adjourned sine die. 

M. T. Park, President, L. D. Warvey, Secretary. 

a ee 
POSTSCRIPT. 

The following committees at various times during the session were allowed the privi- 
lege of reporting at the winter session of the Association: 

Committee on Drawing, D. MeGregor, Ellen C. Jones, Samuel Beede. 

On State Tax, FE. Searing, Jas. Mac Alister, John Bascom. 

Or Course of Siuly for Mired Schools, E. Soaring, G.S. Atbee, W. I. Chandler, 
D. McGregor, J. T. Lunn. 

On Kindergarten Culturc, Wm. F. Phelps, Jas. Mac Alister. G@ S. Albee. 

The two following committees presented no report—that on Supervision, consisting of 
W OI. Chandler, Agnes Hosford, 1. M Simmons, and that on Exhibitory Department, 
consisting of O. S. Westcott, Sarah Stewart, W. A. Kellerman. 

Action on report of comurittee on Institutes was deferred until the winter session. 

L. D. Harvey, Sceretary. 

[The following letter explains the non-appearance of Prof. Olney.—Ebs. ] 

Epirors JouRNAL or Epucation:— Please say in next issue cf Journal, that Prof. 
Olney’s absence, on the last evening of the meeting at Green Giv, was due to illness. 

A letter from him, awaited me on my return to Osl.kosh, July 20th. 

Tt was a source of deep regret that. in his absence, [ could offer no excuse to the large 
audience assembled to hear him. Trusting that the explanation as above offered will 
reach nearly all interested, 

Tam respectfully yours, 
M. T. Park 


ee ee 


[The place for the next Annual Meeting of the Asiociation was not determined, 
but will doubtless be announced by the Executive Committee in due time. It may not 
be amiss for localities which have extraordinary inducements to offer, to correspond 
with said Committee. 

If the time honored custom is to be kept up, a Semi-Annual session will be held in 
this city, in December.— ps. J 
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“DITORIAL. 


Several questions have been raised as to the liability of school officers and teachers 
under Chapter 172, Laws of 1877, which reads as follows: 


“SecTIOoN 1.) From and after the passage and public ation of this act, it shall 
be ualawful for any county superintendent, or any officer or teacher cf any public 
sthool-district or public school in this state, to act in any manner, cither directly or in- 
directly, as agent or solicitor for the sale of stationery or of any school-book or books. 

“Secrion 2. Any person violating the provisions of this act, upon conviction there- 

of before any court of competent juris tiction, shall be fined for the bene‘it of the school 
fun of his or her school-district, nut less than fifty dollars nor more than two hundred 
dollars, in the discretion of the court. 


“Sec rion 3. Tais act shall be in force from an | efter its pass ” 


nd publication. 


ge: 
There 's something to be considered here aside from the statute. There is a certain 
sense of reason and justice which underlies and gives rise to restrictive and penal legis- 


lation. Ina general way it may be said that it is against public policy, that public of- 





ficers of any kind should make or allow epportunities offered by their office to subserve 
their own pecuniary interest or that of their associates. It would probably be held, if 
issue were taken, that a city council could not properly contract with one of their 
own number todo work or furnish supplies for the city. It was held by our own 
Supreme Court that a contract between a school board and one of their own number to 
build a school-house was against public policy and could uot be enforced. (22 Wis., 
551.) On the saine principle a school board could not contract with one of their num- 
ber to teach the school, or to supply it with books or stationery. 

The statute in question is based on the same general idea, and expressly forbids 
school officers and teachers to act as agents or solicitors for the sale of these things. It 
grew out of the fact that these functionaries had, in various instances, made use of their 
opportunities to promote their own pecuniary benefit; and not only so, but to the detri- 
ment of the schoo!s. It was not high prices alone that was complained of, but frequent 
and most unnecessary Changes in books, incited by desire of gein. 

The statute is not without some difficultics of interpretation, but its general aim is 
evident. The term agent has a certain technical meaning in legal and commercial Ian- 
guage, and if this term alone had been used, the statute would be less ambiguons. It 
is clear that no school officer or teacher can act as agent, in the technical sense of the 
term, for the sale of school bocks or stationery. But is he also forbidden to deal in 
these things? If he keeps a shop of his own vhere he sells them is he liable under the 
law? The statute forbids county superintendents, district officers and teachers to ‘act in 
any manner, either directly or indirectly, as agents or solicitors, for the sale of stationery 
or of any school-book or books.’? A person who buys to sell again is not an agent for 
the sale of the goods, but he is a solicitor for their sale; if not directly, by personal 
solicitation, yet indirectly, by advertising them, or by keeping and exposing them for 
sale, and has a pecuniary interest in selling to schools. 

The courts will determine the import of the statute, if issue is taken, but there seems 
to be sufficient reason for saying that teachers had better have nothing to do with fur- 
nishing schools with the wares in question, beyond giving their opinion when asked; 
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and that school officers, that is to say especially school-boards, had better confine them- 
selves strictly to what the law plainly authorizes them to do, namely, to adopt such 
books as are ju iged to be most suitable for the school, antl to purchase them, on the 
best terms they can make, when authorized so todo; but to have no pecuniary interest 
i the supo'y; to oil even the wo :trinse of violitiag the statute ia aay way. 

It is best for districts not to elect as offi :ers p2rsons who deal in school-hooks; and for 
such dealers not to accept if elected or appointed, unless they are willing to desist from 
that business. This course can involve no great hardship to any one, and would tend 
to allay the general excitement on the subject. So far as is known to the Department 
of Public Instruction, no conviction has taken place un ler the law referred to, and no 
ease probably has yet come before the courts. Where a district officer, who was already : 
in office before the passage of the law, is also a dealer in school books and stationery, 
it may be deemed a wiser course for him to resign, and let some one be appointed who 
has no such pecuniary interest standing in conflict with a disinterested discharge of his 
oti ‘ial duty, than that a prosecution take place. This could hardly fail to be attended 


by bad feeling, and thus be injurious to the district 


+2 -¢ 


A FEW WORDS WITH OUR CRITICS. 


The opinion we recently expressed that as is never a relative pronoun, has brought 
ont two replies, one published Jast month, and the other given in the present issue. 
To our respective critics we desire to make a bricf rejoinder. 

1. In our last issue P. says: “ Words have no such saered and inviolable chardtter 
as debars them from change in meaning or variety in use. On the contrary nothing is 
more common in the history of language than such changes anl variations. A word 
may have more than one use, or belong, according to its use, to more than one part of 
speech. For instanes, to take a familiar example, ‘hat is sometimes a conjunction, 
sumetimes a relative and sometimes a demonstrative.’’ 

Of course given words vary in meaning anduse. We have not thought of denying 
this. The illustrative examples of the different uses of as and what, already given, 
clearly prove this variation. All that we have contended for is that these words, while 
thus varying in signification and use, do not lose their primitive identity. The Anglo- 
Saxon in Africa becomes, in one sense, an African, but never a Negro; while the Ne- 
gro loses none of the characteristics of his race when he becomes an ‘* American free- 
man.” ° 

P. has furnished us a good illustration: ‘* thaé is sometimes a conjunction, sometimes 
a relative, and sometimes a demonstrative.’? True, in one sense, but why ean the word 
be three things so different? Are these really three different words with different ori- 
gins, or are they one word, preserving a radical meaning amid varying uses? These are 
questions which the inquisitive pupil will ask—ought to ask—and which the teacher 
ought to be able to answer. When the pupil knows that this word, like what, is essen- 
tially the same under all circumstances—that when a relative or a conjunction it is 
merely the demonstrative under changed conditions—he finds an element of interest 
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added to the word, akin to that which the tyro in Botany feels when he learns that the 
yarious parts of the flower are simply modified leaves. This is the idea we have tried 
to present. Tell why the word what may be five parts of speech, the word that three 
parts, ete. Tt isin the interests of simplicity; it removes imaginary difficulties and 
adds interest to the study. 

2. In regard to the specific question whether @s may be a pronoun, it is a matter of 
slight importance—a mere question as to the correctness of one of the illustrations of 
the truth we have sought to enforce. Weare, however, not prepared to abandon the 
illustration. We stand with Webster, Bullions, and what appear to be the strong infer- 

“ences of the present English construction, ina continued belief that as is not proper'y 
apronoun. We summarize our reasons: 

(1.) In the expressions “ so far as,” “so long as,’ “as tall as,’ where as bas a pre- 
ceding correlative, no one would call it a pronoun. 

(2.) In the sentence, ** I will take such fruit as this,’ it will not be claimed that as 
is a pronoun. 

(3.) Inthe sentence, ‘SI will take such fruit as may come,” ihe mutual relations 
and significations cf such and as are substantially the same as in (2,) and it ix ineredi- 
ble that the latter can be a different part of speech. In both (2) and (8) there is an 
obvious ellipsis after as—in the former, of a verb, and in the latter, of a subject. The 
latter ellipsis is precisely the same as in the expression, “more frait than may come.” 

If it is objeeted that in (2) there isa true comparison between © this (specimen fruit)” 
and the fruit to be taken, while in (3) there isno such comparison—the meaning being, 
“T wid take the fruit which may come,’’—we answer, it is not ¢he words that show this. 
Grammatically the comparison is as yerfect in (3) asin (2.) It is not the fault of the 
words if the speaker chooses to use them in (3} in a different sense than in (2.) The 
words are precisely identical and mean the same thing grammatically. If in saying, 
“Twill take such fruit as may come,” [ do not mean, [ will take fruit (4e that which 
may come, but not necessarily had which may come,—if, in fine, I do not strictly mean 
what I say,as I mean it in (2,) the words ought not to be blamed for it and forced to 
abjure their nativity. 

So in the illustration quoted by P , if the teacher uses the language of comparison, 
when he has no comparison fir mind, it is net the fuuit of the Iangnage but of the 
teacher. If, after expelling a bad boy, he makes the remark, ‘ such boys as he cannot 
be endured here,” and then in the next breath announces recess by saying “such boys 
as Wish may go out,” meaning simply ‘those boys who wish may gy» out,’’ in our judg- 
ment he has not proved as to be now a conjunctive adverb and now a relative pronoun, 
but bas used the same words in first a logical and thenan illogical manner. He has first 
used them so that they literally express what he means, and then used them again so 
that they literally express what he does not mean. And we venture te say that there 
is nothing peculiar in this. Our language contains many such 7//ozical idioms. 

(4.) That vs is not a relative pronoun, because it never relates to a noun or pronoun 
before it, except in such vulgarisms as quoted by P., “Tam the boy as found the 
horse.”? In every instance where cur critics would call ¢s a pronoun, it relates exclu- 


sively to, and introduces the adverbial modifier of, the comparative word such, as, so, 
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etc., in the preceding clause, In the sentence “I will take such fruits this (is)?? or 
© such fruit as may come,” as refers to suc4, not to fruit. Takeaway such and as ean no 
longer be used. 

(5.) As ean never be used as a snbstitate for another relative pronoun, nor another 
relative as a sndstitute for it. This eviot be suid of any true relative. 

(6.) As shown in the previous article, and already referred to in this, as and_ than, 


expressing comparison, are both followed by a similar ellipsis. Thus, ‘* More words 





than [those which] are nevessary.?? © Such words as [those which] are necessary.” 
Here than and as are both alike conjunctions, introducing adverbial clauses modif, ing, 
in the former instance the adjective more. an 1 in the latter the adjective such. 

(7.) Respectable authorities. including the stan lard diction try of the country, sup- 
port the view we take. Even Worcester’s dictionary merely says that “as sometimes 
tukes the plieeof a relative proryvin.as Lis equivalent to wo or wich,” a statement we 
do not eare to deny. [tis not declared to be itself a relative, bat as merely * taking 
the place”? of one. 

From the sta ly of present English construction we are irresistibly drawn to the con- 
clusions (1) that as is never necessarily a pronoun, and (2) that there is no good rea- 
son for believing it is ever anything else than the conjunction or conjunctive adverb it 
appears generally and primarily to be. We say from the study of our present English; 


”? 


we have pid litle attention to grammatical © authorities,” inasmuch as the best of these 
appear to differ,and we unfortunately have no personal acqmtintance with the ancestral 
Sixon. In this respect the learned critie whose valuable paper we publish elsewhere 
in the present issue, has greatly the advantage. He isa master of Anglo Sixon and 
his opinion on the matter in controversy is entitled to great weight. At the same time 
we confess that, after having read his argument several times, we fail to find it convine- 
ing. Our ignorance of the language is probably the cause, and we thercfore venture no 
rejoinder, from his own premi-es, 

We then sum up the whole matter thus: In modern English there is substantially 
nothing to justify ealling ¢sa pronoun. Inthe parent Saxon, Dr. Carpenter, one of the 
best American authorities in that language, says there is good evidence for calling it an 
, must be largely taken 





English proneun, ‘This evidence, from the nature of the 
on faith by those ignorart of the ancestral tongive. 

In concluding this controversy,— of some intercst we trust to many readers of the 
JOURNAL—we advise every one to weigh the evidences for himseif. Let not our own 


opinion have any weight beyond the reasons that appear to sustain if. 


“oo 


> T 
ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION IN GRAMMAR. 
What ts “ That?” 

Our contiibuter “ P.”? gave us last month the text of another brief discourse in gram- 
mar. He said “that is eemctimes a conjuncticn, sometimes a relative and scmetines a 
demonstrative”? The grrmmanions support him. But egain we ask, Why is that like 
what, such a protean word as now to be one thing and now another? Does examination 
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show that it, like its comrade, has a single meaning and is essentially the same under 
al! conditions? We so believe. 

The following illustrates substantially all its various uses in the English sentence: 

(1) He killed that bird. 

(2) I have the bird that he killed. 

(3.) T know that he killed the bird. 

(4.) He teck 10 litte uevble at (=in ercer that) he might kill the Lird. 

Assume that the first sentence illustrates the primitive or aadical use cf the word, 
and we may say that primarily it isa demonstrative adje tive pronoun, or pronominal 
adjective (identical expressions). It was employed to point out a specific known per- 
son or thing. 

That it is, however, essentially the same thing in (2) may be shown by slightly charg- 
ing and enlarging (2). thus: I have the Lird—tiat fone, or bird which] he kiled. 
Here “that”? is still clearly the demonstrative, used strictly as an appositive of “bird,’? 
while the true relative—and object of ‘killed’?’—is suppressed. 

Again, in (3) it is readily conceivable thit the word is still the demonstrative, be- 
longing to the following clause. This is seen by inverting the order, thus: Ile killed 
the bird; T know ¢hae, 

Tn (4) the peculiarity is that the second clause is not the o2ect of any thing expressed in 
the first, avis the case im (3). But by supposing the omission of some preposition, 
“thaw! is again readily conceived to be our old friend the demonstrative. 

The whole trath may be shown by the following summaiized and simple changes: 

(1.) He killed that bird, 

(2.) IT have the bird—that [bird | he killed. 

(3.) I Know that | fauct—viz.,] he killed the bird. 

(4.) He took no little trouble [for] thet [end—viz.,] he might kili the bird;—or as 
we would more simply express it now,—to kill the bird. 

That this view of the word is substantially correct there ean be little or no question. 
We find, then, as in the case of “what,” that it is always essentially the same word, and 
that a common name may always designate it. As it ean, like ‘‘what,? be used with or 
without a noun, the same name may be applied to it—“adjective pronoun,” or “pro- 
nominal adjective.” 

Tn this case we would not advise the disuse of the present familiar names, in ordinary 
parsing. The relative “that,?? ard the conjunction “that? are now in English constiuct- 
ed so apparently different from the adjective “that,” and the names are so thorough- 
ly and generally established in usage, that we would here readily tolerate the “conven- 
ient tiction.”? The leaves have here really become stamens and pistils. But we would 
invariably demonstrate anew to every class the transformation. 

It would be delightfal on our part to continue these expositions of out-of-the-way gram- 
matical truths, but in the interests of variety we cease. They were int nd-d only as 
bricf suggestions to personal research and additivnal interest in the teaching of a sub- 
el wither dry nor useless. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Tue Art oF Teacnine Scnoon. By J. R. Sypwer, author of a “ History of Penn- 
sylvania,’’ ete. Phila.: J. M. Sroppart & Co.; Chicago: A. Hl. ANDREws & Co. 
This book, from the pen of an experienced teacher anI practical writer, is not hew, 

having been before the educational public for some six years, and Lav'ng met with de 

cided favor. We call attention nevertheless to a new edition, copies of which can be 
obtained from A. IT. Andrews & Co., Chicago. Teachers will find many valuable hints 
upon its clear, practical pages. 


Tuoveut AND Expression, or The Child’s First Book in Written Language. By 8. 

S. Gree, author of “ English Grammar,” etc. Phila.. Cowrertuwait & Co. 

The correct underlying idea of this book is that asa boy learns to swim by swimming, 
so a pupil must learn to write the language by writing it. We have little faith in the 
supposition that this idea can be realized to much purpose simply by using the book, 
in a blind mechanical way. But if used in an intelligent way by an apt teacher, :s a 
guide, and supplemented with original exercises, we have no doubt it will be found of 
the greatest assistance, and lead to good results. The author’s plan is described by say- 
ing that the child should begin with the essential use of language, as the expression of 


thought, and proceed, by forming a permanent halit of writing as he did of speaking. 


Hicuer Lessonsin Excnisu. By Atronzo Reepand Bratrerp KELLOoG, authors 
of “ Graded Lessons in English.’ New York: CLARK & MAYNARD. 

We notice!! the ‘ Graded Lessons’ favorably, on its appearance some months ago. 
The writers of these books are teachers—of English Grammar and the English Lan- 
guige—in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and have brought the re- 
sults of practical experience go their production. The very fivorable reception given 
to the introductory book is a good augury for the success of the second one. The au- 
thors believe, and we believe they are right, that a correct use of the language is not 
attained without a study of its grammatical principles. But they seek, and we think 
successfully, to divest the study of its traditional dryness ant repulsiyness, by present- 


ing it “ia practece—by varied and exhaustive drill in composition.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE Wisconsin Srate TDorticunruran Socinry: Edited by 

F. W. Case, Secretary. Printed by Davip Atwoop, Madison. 

Besides the President’s Annual Address and other matters, the volume contains the 
Essays, Discussions and Reports of the two meetings held in tais city and in Tomah, in 
February and June. We observe some extension of scope in the aims of the society, 
and this volume, like its predecessors contiias valuadle mutter. We shoul l say two 
papers by Mr. J. C. Plumb, of Milton, on fruit raising, were of especial practical utility 
and ought to be widely cireulated. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN State AcricunturtL Sociury, Vol. XV. 
Edited by W. W. Fievp, Secretary. Printed by Davip Ataoop, Madison. 
Thi volume contains several Reports, Papers, Addresses, ete., in which not only ag- 
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sicultural but financial and other matters are discussed. We'shall not attempt fo criti- 
cise these productions, but should say that about the most valuable papers in the col- 
lection, just at this time, are those which seek to show the need of improvement in our 
farmers and their families an 1 homes, as well infurms ani farming. We take this asa 
goodomen. The conviction we think is extending among those who are intelligent stu- 
dents of agricu’tural lite, that it will fill its high piace in the industry of mankin.! only 
as it iselevated, and made more dignified and attractive; in short, that the earth can be 
properly cultivated only by those who are themselves cultivated. 


Tue Lire AND Expiorations of Davin Livincstone: by Joun 8. Roserts, 
with extracts from De. LivinasroNne’s last Journal. Augusta, Maine: E. C. Allen 
& Co. 

This intrepid African explorer must be accounted one of the most remark ble men of 
the present century, and his case goes a good ways to sustain Dr. Kempster’s theory. We 
have read no bovk of late of of sich absorbing interest; not merely as presenting a 
succinet nirative of Livingstone’s travels and discoveries, which have for some time 
been before the world, but as revealing a great soul. From the time when he educated 
himself ami lst the driacdzery of twelve hours daily labor ina fuctory, till his last pain- 
ful efforts, struggling on in the heart of Africa, he exhibited the same in lomitable en- 
ergy, the same gentleness, modesty and hervism, the same qualities in short that mark 
the truly great man. He surpassed other explorers as much in achievements as &: 


chaaccer. Such a book 1s a good one to put into the baads of the young 
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NOTES. 


The report of the committee on “ Oral and tin the hurry of work were not fully compre 
Text-Beok Tustruetion,” prepared by Presi | hended inal! theic narrowness. The as: 
dent Albee wud printed in the Mag issue of the | concerning Lineelu, Jefferson, and Franktin, 
JouRNAL, is reprinted in the * Edueational | particularly, are very one sided and unjust. 
Jourual of Virginia,” for July. | cntehese 


tious 








Wisasitite: “Qreatl wad Date.” ovtetel te We hope to tind room next month for “A 
semi ala ss am |} Woman’s Experience as Superintendent ot 
this issue, is given as a specimen of one of the | . we ji 
Sehools,” ihe admirable paper read at Green 
best graduation essays of our Normal School | ‘ : 5 . 
fs : S | Bay by M'ss Ages Hesford, Suy’t of Eau 
pupils. It was the valelictory essay at the |.) °. = “ ‘ aa 
: a aliail A t Whit t | Claire County. We wish every school officer m 
ecent closing excreises at Whitewater. pees : ; he ‘ : 
<r Wiseonsin could have heardit. We especially 
| wish every opponent of “Women as Schoo! 
| 
| 
| 





Prof. Johnson’s article on ** Museular Habit 
ie E lusation,” in our last issue, was copied in 
full by the Whitewater Reguster, which pro- 
nounced it “well worth a general reading.” Prof. A. O. Wrizh', the genial and accom 
We have in hand the second article under the} plished Principal of Fox Like seminary, has 
same title, and no less excellent, which will} prepared an ¢ lition of Schiller’s Wivhe/lm Tell, 


Officers” could have heard it. 


appear next month. with vocabulary, notes, ete., for school us-. 
—- somewhat on the plan of Seariag’s Virgil. He 


Inthe article on “Goo! Kehavior in Schools,” ! says it is the first e lition of aay German classic 
printed among the selections in our last issue,} with a vecabulary. The volume will soon be 
are some very questionable statements, which ! published a:.d will no doubt prove a valuable 
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an! povular help to Eng?ish stu lentsin the ae- 
cuisition of German. 

A letter was recent y reeeived by the State 
Su. erintendent from Mr. E. Steiger, New 
Yor’, the publisher of the Cyclopuedia of Ed- 
ucation, inquiri.g if the law of last winter for- 
Lilding teachers and school officers from act- 
ing as agents for the sale of school-bouoks, 
woul prevent a teacher from eugaging in the 
sale of the Cyclopaedia, The opinion was 
given, in re; ly, thatthe volume in question 
Was nota “school-book,” such as was contem 
platen in the law, and that teachers and schvol 
ofvers might Jawfully engaze in its sale. 

Dr. Carnenter’s article on “as” isa fine il- 
listraticn we think, of the uti.ity o ‘the stud 
oF Auglo-saxou as a menus of she lding light 
on the real grammatical genius ot our lau- 
guage, if the Doctor would supplement, or 
rather precede his little book on analysis with 
one on English erymology and syntax, asseen 
from the Auglo-Saxon standpvint, he would 
be dving usa good service. Weare not aware 
that any sufficiently clementary work of this 
kind has yet been issued. His own little book 
on Anglo-Saxon grammar is eminently sug- 
gestive to the scholar, but demands a little too 
much linguistic culture and philological aca- 
men for the common school teacher. The 
presentation of Engl sh grammar is destined 
to acomplete revolution, which has alre: 
gu... 








Hon. Lyman C, Draper, of Ma lison, the 
cient Secretary of the State Historical Society, 
and Mr. C, W. Butterfiel l,the Historian, have 
substantially ready for publication a large, in- 
teresting and unique volume, the joint work of 
their pers, to be entitled, * Incidents in Bor- 
der Wartare,” “ Border Forays and Adveut- 
ure,” orsomething of that sort. It contains ro- 








mantic passages in American history, from the | 


ols French War to the close of the Revolution 
eonnected by a slender historical thread. The 
materials from which the volume has been eon- 
structed are chiefly original, forming part of 
the remarkable collection of the industrious 
Secretary. The work will contain about 800 
pages,and will bea valuable contribution to 
American history. We hope for its early pub- 
lication. Coneerning Mr. Draper, the ** Plut- 
arh ofthe West,” the most remarkable lit- 
erary antiquary of the United States,” we pub- 
lished, in our issue for September Jast, a very 
interesting article, doubtless remembered by 
many of our readers 
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At Necedah they have reorganize as a high 
school under the high school law. At the an- 
nual meeting the district voted $100 extra for 
reference books, ete. 

Horicon, which has long been note? for its 
vigorous maintenance of a good High Sehool, 
is taking a step in advance, having resolved to 
work under the Free High-School law, and to 
provide for the four ye 

Prof. G. 8. Wescott, « f Chicago, has been en- 
gage las principal of Racine High Schoo!, 
Both the reputation and the a:-pearance of this 
gentleman indicate that Racine may be safely 
congratulated on the acquisition of one who 
w I! honor the } osition to which she ealls him, 
We bid Prof. Wesevtt, welcome to Wisconsin, 





rs course. 





| Nelson Lawson. a Town Clerk in Polk Co,, 
writes incidentally, in a business letter: 

“Your Renort for 1876 is at hand, and T find 
it one of the mest interesting and complete is- 
sued from your office. Tha recommendation for 
a ‘State School Tax ’ woul l be a great benefit 
for the Northern districts if alopted. If the 
Districts were oblige ! to furnish text-books tor 
the free use of the chil lreu, many schools woukl 
be greatly improved.” 








Prof. Hosea Barns writes: 

“The following namwel pupils of the Ist. 
Dist. School of Manitowoe, were not absent or 
tardy during the last four years: Hattie A. Bur- 
net, Essie 8. Burnet, Johu Pospisiel, Jos. Pospi- 
siel,and Mary Posyisiel. The Burnet sisters 
graduated fro the High School Dept. at the 
| clo-e of the last yenr. Miss Aggie Burnet and 
Master John Burnet of the same family have 
not been abseut or tardy for three years. 
this record be equile 2” 





We getafew notes from Pierce county: The 
city of Prescott has voted a high school term of 
eight months. Ellsworth discussed it, but made 
pomove. Esdaile village recently purchased 
books for the school and sold them to the pu- 
pilsat cost. Result—a great increase in inter- 
est; there are 70 pupils, all inone room. Draw- 
ing, according to Krusi’s or Smith’s system, is 
taught in about ove half of the schools of Pierce 
county. Botany is raypinly coming into favor, 
2s an agent to discipline the observing powers. 


| 


In general we are not in favor of restrictive 
legislation, but we would be inclined to give 
aid and countenunce toa bill seeking to pre- 
lyent good teachers trom leaving Wisconsin. 
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NOTES. 


There being, however, no law to forbil it, Prof. 
}, A. Chase, the excellent principal at Hart- 
ford for the last six years, has been persuaded 
to leave Wisconsin and accept the superinten- 
dency of the schools at Georgetown, Coloralo, 
the secon] city in the “Csaiteainisl State.” 
This is doubtless well for Mr. Chase and for 
Colora lo, but Wisconsin thereby loses one o 
its most. sensible, comnetent and esteemel 
We commen’ him to Georgetown as 





teachers. 
aman worthy of its trust and honor, 





§. A. Doolittle, from St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 
agra luate of 3t. Lawrence University, ix to be 
principal at Neillsville. If looks are ot de 
eitful he witlmake a good one —C, F. Har ling 
goes to Mazoma ie.—D. HH, Flett, has resigne! 
the Superintendeney of Kenosha County and 
accepted the principalship of the schools at 
Elkhorn; Prof. Sprague gives up teaching and 
enters the legal + rofession.—F.O. Burdick, goes 
to Geneva.—L. E. Cooley goes from ashland 
to the Rock School at Pla‘ teville.—W. S. John- 
son leaves New Lisbon to accept a vosition in 
the Whitewater Normal School.—W. A. De La 
Matyr, goes from Black River Fails to Sprme 
Green.—L. W. Briggs goes from Green Bay to 
Manitowoe, to sueeeel Hosea Birns, who, we 
believe, is to enter the ranks of another -rofes- 
sion, in Kenosha, and A. H. Thomas, who has 
been at ft. oward, goes to Green Bay. 





We sometimes hear the assertion that theday 
for private schools has gone by; that they are 
no longer use‘ul. We find a strong contradic- 
tion to this in looking over the last catalogue 
of the Racine Academy, establishe:l two years 
ago by the Ilon. J. G. McoMywyy, an in the 
freyuent aceounts we hear of its work. Mr. 
MeMynn’s reputation asa teacher is enough to 
insure him pupils in any plnes,and weneel 
oly add that with a full eorps of ¢ tants, 
and an attendance of nearly 100 the past year. 
the school is a great suecess, Nor does it seem 
to suffer beeause it is ealiel an academy,a 
word which to some persons has become a bug- 
bear. Twenty just such aca lemies seattere: 
over the state, woull be just the alitional 
feelers tu our colleges and the university, an? 
toour normal schools as well, of which they 
greatly stand in need. 

There is a stahility about enterprises in edu- 
cational work like the one mentione l—enter- 
prises that have asolil toun lation—which is 
too often absent in our higher public schools. 
Teachers, subject to the eaprices of constantly 
changing boards and superintendents, some- 
times see all their work in danger of blight, 
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inlare often cinse'essly removed. ‘There is 
still work then for private schools, and the two 
lasses of schoois may in many ways stimulate 
unlimprove each cther. 


The Merritie Institute, at Fond du Lac, 
of which Miss M. S. Merrille, formerly a 
teacher ia the Norm2l Department of the Uni- 
versity, is the accom»lishe 1 Principal, again 
astrates ina forcvible manner, that there is 
still a fiel 1 for iatelligent and faithful private 
enterprise in the work of elucation. Miss 
Merriile’s School, as she lately informed us, has 
been 1n Operation eleven years, with constant 
suecess, and it is one of the cherished institu- 
tions of Fond du Lae. In a late number of 
he Seturday Reporter we fin | a very pleasing 
aeeount of the closing exercises of the Insti- 
tute for the year, which were held on Monday 
July 2. 


A very bitter school fi sht has just reached a 
termination at La Crosse. The Superintendent 
width ee members of the school board conceiv- 
edit to be their duty to make achange in the 
wrincipalship of the High Schoo! The other 
three members, sustained apparently by a large 
majority of the people, and at least by the En- 
vlish papers of the cits, favored the re-election 
of Prof. Reynolds, the principal there for sev- 
eral years past. A tie vote, persistently ad- 
hered to, of course failed to elect, and Mr- 
Reynoils was out. We have no disposition te 
sit in judgment on this eontroversy, and wi-h 
ouly, since a change has been made, to express 
our gratification at the selection oran excellent 
man as the new principal. Prof. I, O. Durkee, 
of Waukegan, Il., formerly fer several years 
principalat Kenosha, succeeds to the headship 
at La Crosse, and from all acccounts a wise se- 
lection has been made. The unanimous choice 
of such a man by the boarl, and the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Hemmenway, late principal at 
Minneapolis, as his first assistant, indieate a 
letermination to fully sustain the previcus 
tigh character of the school, 2ad must tend to 
mitigate the severe criticism to which Saper- 






intendent Roby aud his supporters have been 
subjected. 

J.D. Bond, Sunt. ot Penmanship in the Pub- 
lic Schools of St. Paul, has shown us specimens 
of writing from the schools of that city that 
we have never seen excelled in any public 
school in the country. 

The specimens are examination papers, copy 
books, Staff Ruled Writing Books and dicta- 





tion excreies, and all writen by pupils from 
seven to fifteen years of age. Mr. Bond attrib- 
utes the marked uniformity in the writing to 


black beard copies and the use of the * Staff 


Ruled Writine Book.” They have been intro- 
duced a.rea ‘y into many schools in this state, 
including the Normal Schools. 





The Anatomical charts offered for sale by A. 
4. Andrews & Co., (:ee advertisement in this 
number,) are deserving of more thana passi g 
notice. For clearness an:l distinetness, for 
accurate and artistic drawing, for beauty of col- 
oring, for convenience and for all the qualities 
which such charts oug!'.t to possess, they are 
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not only unsurpassel but unequaled by any 
thing of the kind which we have scen, They 
are published by Messrs. Johnston, the celebra- 
ted Map Publishers of E linburg, and Messrs, 
Andrews & Co., are the American agents, They 
m: y be used by an intelligent: teacher in eon- 
necion with any work on Anatomy and Phy- 
siology, but they may be made doubly useful 
by such teacher, in any school, as the basis of 
oral instruc:ion, The practical utility, the 
absolute neel of such instruction, including 
hygiene, we neel not here ston to discuss, We 
conl l wish that the charts might be introduced 
wn lintelligently used in every common school 





in the State, 











‘snot easily earued in these 

cimes, but it can be made in 
B77 Vi: months by any one of 

either sex, in any part of the 
country who is willing to work steadily at the 
employment that we furnish, $56 per week in 
your own town. You need not be away from 
home over night. Youcan give your whole 
time to the work, or only your spare moments, 
We have ugents who are making over $20 per 
day. Atl who engage at once can make money 
fast. At the.present time money cannot be 
ma‘le so easily and rapidly at any other bu-i- 
ness, [t costs nothing to try the business. 
Terms and $5 Outfit free. A Vlress at onee, LU. 


Hauverr & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Great chance to make 


| GO ; iD If you can't 
@xzct gold you can get 


money, 

gxreenbacks. Weneel 
a person in every town to take subscriptions 
for the largest, cheapest and best illustrate 
family publication ia the world. Any one ean 
become a successful agent. The most elegant 
works of art given tree to subscribers. The 
price is so low that almost everybody snub 
scribes. One agent reports making over $150 
inaweek. Alaly agent reports taking over 
490 subscribers in ten days. All who engage 
make money fast. You ean devote all your 
time to the bu iness, or only your spare time. 
You need not be away frem home over night. 
You can do it as well as others. Full particu- 
lars, directions and terms free. Elegant and 
expensive Outfit free. Ifyou want profitable 
work send us your address at once. lt costs 
nothing to try the business. No one who eu- 
gages fails to make great pay. Address ‘The 
People’s Journal,” Portland, Maine. 
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A Complete Library for the Masses. 


THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


OR 


Dietionary 


of Arts, Sciences and 


General Literature. 


The AMERICAN REPRINT of the 


Nintit Edition Revised, Enlarged, and Re- 


written. A faithful reproduction of the English edition—more convenient in form and 


at about half the price. To be completed 
thousand engravings on steel and wood. 


in 21 volumes, Imperial Svo., with many 


This work—* complete library in itself—is the fruit of the immense labor of the 


best scholars of Great Britain and the Continent during the past century. 


This is the 


NINTH revision—and shows on every page the marks of thorough, accurate scholar- 
ship. fn the judgment of all scholars it is incomparably the best’ Encyclopedia in the 
English language. No other presents such a list of world-renowned contributors, In- 
cluding the great specialists in every department of learning. 

Five volumes now published. Itis delivered to subscribers only to the complete work. 


JOHN P. HATRE, A. M 


Janesvil 





le, Wis., Agent in Wisconsin. 
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